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NOTE. 

The present edition of this Tragedy is entirely remodelled,— 
the construction being altered throughout, a few scenes cancelled, and 
several new scenes interpolated. 

The authorities upon which the tragic events are founded, are 
Thuanus (^Hist, sui temp,) Ammirato, Benedetto Varchi, Moreri, 
Galluzzi, and others. 

The frontispiece is from an engraved medallion in the British 

Museum. 

B. M. H. 
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The Scene of the Tragedy is in the City 
of Florence, and its environs. 

Period about 1570. 



COSMO DE' MEDICI. 



ACT I. 

SCENE L 

Piazza del Ghranduca, — LuiGi DEL Passato, seated 

aTnong some statvss. 

Pass. I have forgotten my fatigue of limbs 
Among the works of Art. Long was my journey, 
And somewhat grievous in the lack of means ; 
But patient hearts oft sleep away their cares 

Thro' the antique Age of Gold. I am content, (rises.) 

Fair Florence, hail ! — had I no hopes beside. 

The hope of years is satisfied. 'Tis said 

Duke Cosmo is a patron of large mind, 

And friendly hand: perchance he may extend it, 

Although Passato's name be little known. 

Snter CORNELIG and Dalmasso. 

Cor. I pant for it ! — the earth is made the sun, 
While the bright anniversary of our Order 
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2 COSMO DE' MEDICI. ACT I. 

Spreads luminous gold; and magic masquerade 
Fills the changed world, and gives us all new parts ! 

Dal. a traveller! and, methinks, no common man? 

CoR. Wears his soil'd mantle with a kind of grace; 
Not courtly, but still graceful. Come you from far ? 

Pass, (advancing,) Prom Carthage, sir. 

CoR. The loadstone, as I think, 
That stirs your metal hath sure influence: 
St. Stephen's festival — ^is it not, I pray you ? 

Pass. No, sir, indeed. I am a lonesome man; 
And find most pleasure in my loneliness. 
My life has passed in study midst old ruins, 
And monuments of glories now no more. 

Dal. Art thou a sculptor, then ? 

Pass. 'Tis my best hopa 

Cor. Thy name, sir ? 

Pass. An obscure one — del Passato. 

Dal. Methinks I once did hear Duke Cosmo praise 
thee — 
For a medallion of some dying saint. 
Thoult find an open passage to the court. 

Pass. I thank you, sir; but as I ne'er was sanguine, 
Sad disappointment seldom reaches me: 
I live in a truce with fate, and we are friends. 

CoR. Nay, you are hard of faith in courts ! 

Pass, (smiling,) I am, sir. 

CoR. This is mere bitterness: we are of the court ! 

Pass. Let me entreat your pardon and receive it: 
I knew not that, my lords. 

Dal. The Duke shall hear 



SCENE I. COSMO DE' MEDICI. 

That you're in Florence: he hath ever shown 
A high and practical sympathy with genius. 
The studious prince, Giovanni, we shall join 
Within an hour; you'll bear us company ? 
He is a prince whom you will love and honour 
For fine acquirements and demeanour sweet: 
His virtues win all hearts. 
Cob. Except his brother's. 
Pass. Wherefore the exception, pray you ? 
Dal. An old story, — 
Which every teller varies to liis mind, 
And ne'er relates it twice alike. 

Pass. Then might I 
Invent a version for myself? 

Dal. You might, sir. 
Some say that (Jarcia's coldness to his brother 
Is but a crystal from Giovanni's ice. 
And hence congealment mutual is preserved; 
While others, and myself among them, deem 
That Garcia's envy of his brother's worth 
Makes fret-work o'er his early-winter'd heart. 
And no bland gushes leap to proflfer'd love. 
Pass. Doth then Giovanni love him ? 
CoR. Nay, how should he ? 
Think you the vine-pole to the north-wind yearns ? 
Who can love hatred ? 
Pass. They both hate alike ? 
Dal. Not so, nor can we know it by such name: 
Each would do aught, right glad, to serve the other. 
Save by companionship. Both have high spirits, 
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4 COSMO DD' MEDICI. ACT I. 

And both peculiar natures. Many say 

That Cosmo favours much his elder bom; 

Forwards his studies with especial eye 

To some great destiny; that fix)m their cradles 

He showed this preference, — to the Duchess' care 

Leaving young Garcia ever. But 'tis prov'd 

He was unapt— opposed to all instruction; 

Hating to learn, yet anxious to be taught; 

Wishing to know by inspiration: in fact, 

A wilful child left to his waywardness. 

His too fond mother, thinking he was slighted, 

Pamper'd, until too late to give him check; 

And thus he hath grown up. 

CoE. Grown up ! — why, scarcely: 
He hath no tint of hair upon his chin; 
No sign of manhood yet in dress or bearing I 

Dal. From his fair face his mother stiQ looks out. 
And snules around his mouth— or, rather, sighs. 

Pass. Whate'erthe cause thatpartsthesebrothers'hearts, 
With all the trifling acts and circumstance 
That have combin'd against their natures thus. 
Manhood will doubtless chase the feud to air, — 
E'en as a giant, waking from dark dreams. 
Looks up and sees the perfect heavens above. 
And hails their steadfast glory. 

Dal. It may be so. 
Yet do I doubt young Garcia: he is strange; 
He makes no friends, laughs seldom, loves few sports. 
And latterly hath wander'd quite alone. 
Just like a lover, or some ruin'd man. 
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Cor. No gallantries of his are yet recorded, 
And ladies soon will doom him for a monk. 
If s blood can't rise beneath Duke Cosmo's eye, 
Why not midst country maidens havoc make, 
And cause a strange commotion of all tongues, 
As when a kite above a farm-yard soars? 

Dal. You recommend a high morality: 
It should be set to music. 

CoR. For church organs? 

Pass, (calmly) Ay, with the devil, sir, to fill your pipes, 
And turn your leaves, and kiss you in the face ! 

CoR. Ahem! — let's haste, for Prince Giovanni now 
Hath left Chiostro's study. 

Dal. {to Pass.) He will receive you. [man. 

CoR. (aside) My wit chills, near this marble-minded 

Pass. I like young Garcia. 

Dal. You would say, Giovanni; 
The model of all excellence! 

Pass. I doubt not. 
Yet I was thinking of the younger son. 

Dal. This is some mood of eccentricity ! 

CoR. Is't not our young prince Garcia standing there. 
Before Lorenzo's bust? His back is tow'rds us. 

Dal. Yes, it is he: this way he comes. Now, sir, 
Will you accompany us? (going). 

Pass. Please you, I'll stay. 
I shall be grateful if you'll introduce me. 

Dal. 'Tis true he hath his mother's ear, which oft 
Is close to the Duke's — ^but Garcia will not serve you. 
P CoR. He cares not for the Arts. 

■ 
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6 COSMO DE' MEDICI. ACT I. 

Pass. It is his loss. 

Cob. And hates a chisel as a learned tongue; 
Or as a nose hates frost, and frost a thaw. 
Pass. He is a youth I like to look upon. 

SnUr Garcia. 

Dal. Grood day, my lord ! 

Cor. Bright skies attend prince Garcia ! 

Gar. (smMing,) I thank the skies: sometimes they 
frown upon us, 
But they are ever great and lofty. 

CoR. My lord. 
That is most true; albeit our hopes below 
Are oft as flat as a pond. 

Gar. (nobly,) Drown not thy soul, 
like a blind whelp: hast thou no birthright, sir ? 

[pointing upwards, 

Dal. We joy to see you walking in the sun: 
Tis not your constant pleasure. 

Gar. Nor my pride : 
But for your courteous greeting take my thanks. 
Full measured by your own sincerity. 
Shall I enquire the stranger's rank ? 

Dal. a sculptor: 
Luigi del Passato. 

Gar. He is welcome: 
The Duke, sir, and my brother, will receive 
Your visit graciously. 

Cor. (aside to Dal.J Now well take wing, 
And leave the chisel to our royal flint ! 
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Dal. My lord will pardon our abrupt departure: 
We have a suinmoii& 

Gar. Cavaliers, good day ! 

[ExemU Cobnelio and Dalmasso. 

(To PassJ They shun me, for they are my brother's 
friends, 
And go by instinct: follow them, I pray; 
The favor of Giovanni best will serve you. 

Pass. I am no hasty man. I'll e'en stay here. 

Gas. Thou can'st know little of the Court, to give 
This preference to me. All who seek favour. 
Appreciation, and due patronage. 
Make interest with Giovanni: they do right. 
He hath most brilliant talents — I have none; 
Gentle and courteous he — ^'tis plain I'm neither. 
So many say this, I suppose 'tis true. 

Pass. I'll wait my time. 

Gae. I deem thou'dst wait for ever 
In any other Court, by such neglect 

Pass. Those gentlemen were courtiers, — so they said t 

Gab. And truly. Sir, I will be free with you. 
For you do show a nature undisguis'd. 
And act as if alone in the wide world. 

Pass. I speak my thoughts ,y oung sir, and calmly stand 
On the vast slab of Time: a mere day figure, 
And not a pendent gem. 

Gar. Those gentlemen 
Are called Dalmasso and Comelio. 
The first, a man of sense; yet I dislike him: 
He reasons and retreats; he bows too low, 
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And studies chemistry to please the Duke. 
The other hath a wit beyond himself; 
Its spirit uttering things he knows not whence, 
Why, how. or whither: a rich-fancied fool: 
His vanity revolves around a button, 
Wherein he suns and glasses his fond face. 

Pass. Leave him his happiness: why shake the flower 
Within whose cup of dew the butterfly 
Beholds his plumage, and is blest ? The earth 
Hath pleasures varied to its motley crowd; 
Let us not interfere. 

Gak. Sir, walk with me. 
Your conversation throbs about my heart 
Like new-bom hopes: I seem at last to have found 
A book which I would read most seriously. 
Come, you shall be my tutor and my friend. 

Pass, (looking off,) But who is this ? 
Gar. Giovanni, my sage brother. 

Unter to them Giovanni and Dalmasso. 

Giov. Garcia ! t'were well if thoud'st bethink thyself 
That youth's bright spring-tide tends to autumn's shade. 
And manhood, to be high and honourable. 
Needs preparation. 

Gar. Sir, what moves your mind 
To this precocious lecture ? 

Giov. Your life's waste. 

Gar. My elder by three years ! Gro, grey-green sir ! 
Your olive-leaf of wisdom needs more sun. 
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Incessantly you cross me with reproof; 
Not kindly given, nor kindly meant, I think. 
And always public. 'Tis not delicate. 

Giov. A rod falls fruitless if too long delayed. 

Gar. From such a branch let the fruit fall, and rot ! 
I cannot, and I will not, bear your rod: 
It savours of the " schools " — ^places I scorn — 
And of professors' hoods and jesses, framed 
To blind and govern every upward thought. 

Giov. You should walk well,sir, ere you plume yourself. 

Gae. Nay, brother, so I can, and run and race 
Till trees scud side-long by, the other way: 
And I could leave thee, bowing, far behind. 
To gasp, with one hand thrust into thy side. 

Giov. Your tongue is lighter even than your heels; 
Yet both outweigh your wit. 

Gar. Well, never mind. 
(To Passato.; Will you to the fields with me ? 

Giov. Stay — ^may I ask — 
For so I should, since that the Duke must learn — 
Who is this new acquaintance ? 

Gar. He is my friend : 
That is enough, good brother. 

Pass. Thank you, sir. [an hour ! 

Giov. (aside,) Found in the streets — the friend of half 
(To Garcia.^ Eude boy ! thou should'st be taught to 

know thyself, 
Ere thou can'st choose — a friend. 

Gar. Peace, sir ! 

Giov. To me ! 
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Gar. To thee ? why not ? — a thousand times — ^why not ? 

Dal. My lords ! my lords ! 

Giov. 0, insolent young fool ! 

Gab. Am I to walk, talk, think, as you direct — 
Eat, drink, and sneeze, in your approved good fashion — 
Sleep in your attitude, and dream your dream ? 
I'd rather make my bed upon a wasp's nest ! 

Giov. Thou dost already; and thro' the spleenful day 
Bear'st it about, as madmen play with fire ! 

Gar. As elder brothers play I 

Dal. My lords ! my lords ! 
I pray— 

Gar. Pray to my brother — to that prince — 
Show humblest eye-lids while you seek his grace — 
Adore his foot — applaud his dullest face — 
So shall a courtier's lamp-lit Mendship bask. 
Like any other supper-table mask ! 

Giov. (aft&r a pavse,) You rave, young sir. 

Dal. Indeed, prince Garcia — 

Gar. Come — 
This gentleman and I will leave your wisdom. 

Giov. Go, then, thy way: feed folly, and find shame. 

[ExemU Garcia and Passato. 

("Giovanni walks up and dovm excitedly.) 

Enter the Duchess and Ippolita. 

DucH. What angry words were those but now I heard— 
I could not choose but hear — t'was Garcia left you. 
Cease then at once, Giovanni, and for ever 
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This your ungentle feuA Your brother loves you 
At heart, — I'm sure he does, although his pride 
And this sad habit of your early years 
Bestrain his feeUngs: give but yours free way. 
And he'll receive you in wide-open'd arms 1 

Giov. Mother, our thoughts, our studies and our sports. 
So long have been divided, or oppos'd, 
Methinks it scarce can be as you desire, 
And I myseK could wisL 

DucH. Join then your thoughts; 
And teach your brother to regard your studies. 
By sharing them 1 

Giov. This were an arduous taslc 

DucH. Nought is too arduous for an anxious heart. 
Begin by joining in some favourite sports; 
Bange on the same side, win or lose together: 
The rest will gently follow. 

Ippo. (tenderly.) Pray you, do ! 
Your noble mother reasons well and kindly: 
Why should two generous natures be oppos'd. 
Or keep such chilling distance ? 

Giov. Fair Ippolita, 
I would 'twere otherwise. 

DucH. Then make it so ! 
Thou art the elder-bom, and first shouldst offer 
The hand of reconciling brotherhood; 
And let me tell thee, son, it ill becomes 
The piety which else thy conduct proves. 
To live at enmity instead of peace. 

Giov. Madam, I grieve; but what wouldst have me do ? 
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You know his pitch of spirit, and how wayward : 

My spirit is more tranquil, but no humbler. [cause 

DucH. Oh! talk not thus; maintaining this wrong 
Of enmity that knows no origin, — 
Such is its age: 'tis time it should be buried. 

Giov. Ah, if it were, the order I'd reverse 
Of final service, — ^praying it ne'er might rise. 

DucH. I thank my Maker for my son's good heart ! 
All will be well — ^ye shall be reconcil'd. 

Ippo. Sir,youhavebless'd your motherwith kind words; 
You must not be too slow in the fulfilment. 

DuCH. To-morrow — ^yes, Giovanni, on the morrow. 
Join in some pastime with young Garcia; 
Say you will hunt with him ! 

Giov. Nay, not so soon: 
St. Stephen's festival intervenes, — ^its star 
E'en now informs each gein o' the Ducal crown. 

DucH. Ye can return in time: were't but an hour, 
Yet go, my son ! 

Ippo. (lovingly.) Do not thus hesitate ! 
Do not refuse, Giovanni ! 

Giov. I will go. [Ippolita, 

DucH. Thanks to my son — ^your word is pass'd. 
See he retract not — 

(to Dalmasso.) Sir, a word with you. 

{Exewrvt Duchess arid Dalmasso.) 

Giov. How hastily she's gone ! — methinks this promise 
Was made unwisely ? 

Ippo. Ye can return betimes. 
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Giov. Your intercession, dear Ippolita, 
Dispersed my reasoning, and I e'en must go. 
But were it only that I thus shall place 
A space of earth, an interval of hours. 
Between our loves, more than my usual loss, 
I fain would break my word 

Ippo. Speak not of love. 
Ah, should I e'er have listen'd to thy vows, 
Or to my heart's fond promptings ? 

Giov. Wherefore not ? 
The Duke may sanction it 

Ippo. It is too much 
For thee to promise, and for me to hope ! 
Have I requited well the generous hand 
Of regal Cosmo, who beneath his roof 
With fatherly protection thus hath cherish'd 
The orphan of a ruin'd nobleman; 
That, like a secret serpent at the base 
Of an alabaster column, I should twine. 
And in a gradual circle rise to mar 
The artist's best design with strange intrusion ! 
Oh ! prince of Florence, I have acted ill: 
But I will break this matter to the Duchess, 
Implore forgiveness, and as she directs 
So will I act 

Giov. Thou grievest my very soul. 
Most dear Ippolita ! I pray thee breathe 
No word as yet : all may be very well. 
But I have reasons for a brief delay. 
(aside.) My heart misgives me of my father's purpose, 
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And much I dread to question — ^yet I must. 
(aloud,) Meantime, sweet love, I'll join this idle hunt 
With Garcia in the woods; — look not so sad ! 

Ippo. I'm glad to hear thoult do so. 

Giov. Let me kiss 
That slow tear lingering down thy pallid cheek: 
There is no error in our mutual love. 

[Kisses her. Exeunt 



SCENE II. 

The Ducal Library, — Enter Cosmo, and Chiostro with 

an open hook, 

Cosmo. The grandeur of Antiquity uplifts 
Each soul, whose natural energies expand 
In space sufficient for its by-gone worlds. 
Greece in its infancy, and unborn Home, 
Trac'd thro* their glorious rise and branchings vast, 
As tho' we'd watch'd seeds set in paradise 
Take root, and then inherit all the sun ; 
Breed thoughts and visions, such as Time himself 
Might pause remorseful o'er his scythe, to scan. 

• [They advance. 

With deep-set interest have I listen'd to thee; 
And do account myself most fortunate 
In the high service rendered to my mind, 
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As to Giovanni's, by so learned a man. 

Chios. Your Highness' sympathy with all my labours, 
Large as the favours I have else receiv'd. 
Is to my heart most grateful 

Cosmo. Now, Chiostro, 
'Tis fit thine office in the Ducal palace / 

Thou should'st resign. Since thou ar^ valuable, l 
I must no longer hoard thy merit thus : 
The Florentine Academy hath need 
Of one like thee : — I place thee at its head : 
And this thy present office we shall give. 
Unto some scholar who may be in want. 
Having, by passion for the wisdom past. 
Forgot all present means wherewith to live. 
I've such a one in view ; and much I fear 
Blind time owns many. 

Chios. For the individual 
Twere well if men, endowed so, first took thought 
For their own state; but then the general weal — 

Cosmo. Would starve : *t would make the world change 
places with them. 
In all save merit. 

Chios. May your Highness live 
To a sublime old age; while secret prayers 
Pour'd forth in cloistered shades and 'lorn retreats. 
Bless your bright name, ascendant o'er the tomb. 
I will forthwith prepare to do your pleasure 
In my new office, and with care direct 
The Laurentinian studies. 

Cosmo. They will prosper. 
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The best example precepts best can give. 

Please you, send here my son. [Bani Chiostro. 

[after a paiise.] 
It is a change 

That brings the eagle-circles of the mind 
Down from their cloudy range, to belt the earth : 
But sovereigns must be statesmen. Yet, not only 
Is this mere policy and cold design 
Of aggrandizement: it is said the daughter 
Of the Imperial Ferdinand is most fair, 
And with her love Giovanni will be blest. 

Ihiter Giovanni. 

Thanks for this haste ! — ^why, thou look'st pale, my son; 

But I have somewhat that should make the blood 

Tingle thine ears, and flush thine orient cheek. 

Like to a Persian's at his morning prayer ! 

Listen, Giovanni. 
Giov,^ (offUcUed.) Sir, attentively. 
Cosmo. Thou know'st the present stature of my power; 
My fix'd precedence over all Italy's States, 
And the far influence thence by me possess'd. 
Did not fall whole into my opening hands ! 
I sat not playing with toy-coronets. 
In calm assurance, near my nurse's chair. 
Of a large birthright — ^waiting for my growth; 
But, when of years sufficient, forth I stept. 
Seized what was mine from rebel parricides. 
Blinded conspiracy with lightning-shafts, 
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In its gross ashes sowing triumphs wide, 
And made my realm expand, with constant care, 
By energy in peace more than in war. 
Though now we flouriish, wherefore not increase 
And plant tall cedars in a foreign land, 
Progressively to rise and how their heads 
To this domain, whoe'er may govern it? 
Thou art the medium of our present need : 
'Tis for thine own high fortune, more than mine. 
Since I may live not till the full result. 
Beauty shall now. reward thy studious hours. 

Giov. (turning pale,) Sir, I do owe you reverence, 
love and duty, 
And trust I shall approve the manifold debt 
With glad obedience. What are your commands? 

Cosmo. Briefly, my son ; I have a fix'd design. 
Which to accomplish I will strain all means 
Consistent with my dignity, [he pauses. 

Giov. (aside.) My knees 
Can scarce sustain the substance of this pause : 
It crushes like death's shadow ! 

Cosmo. It is thy union 
With an Imperial house. 

Giov. (aside.) Then am I crown'd 
With iron wretchedness — thron'd on despair ! 

Cosmo. Thou art confounded . — ^nay, what ails my son ? 
Think'st thou I contemplate to outrage nature 
By an unfit alliance ; youth with age. 
Or thy most fair proportions with some form 
That's odious to each sense ? The youngest daughter 

c 
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Of the Imperial Ferdinand is now 
In beauty's prime ; and, were she of less state, 
Had long since been the sweet domestic goddess 
Of some devoted youth, chosen from a host ! 

Giov. But Sir, — being destined for the Church — 

Cosmo, (impatiently,) No more ! 
I've written to the Pope with altered mind. 

Giov. StiU — 'tis a serious thought 

Cosmo, (smiling,) Eequiring time ? — 
Thou dost receive intelligence of splendour 
With a most leaden unreflecting heart ! 
But come, sir, come; well to the Picture Gallery: 
'Tis the serene dominion of high minds; 
Or wouldst thou rather the Botanic Gardens, 
Where old physicians, like arm-folded shades. 
Brood o'er defeated graves, and sometimes smile 
At the expectant darkness ? Come, Giovanni : 
Anon we'U of the Princess further speak. [Exmnt. 

Enter Garcia, in a woodland costwme, with tvUd-Jlowers 

in his hand. 

Gar. Sweet is the breath of morning in the woods, 
And sweet midst rapturous silence, there to stand, 
As tho' one had but stept from dream to dream. 
Oh, when my couch is wet with blissful tears. 
Again I view them in the glistening grass. 
And know them shed for lov'd Ippolita ! 
With thoughts of her at day-break I awoke. 
And sought to cool my forehead midst green boughs. 
I seldom now can rove with her alone. 
As we were wont: Giovanni's varied talents 
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Amuse her mind; but I will strive to please her 
Soon as he's gone: and since my mother hints 
That high alliances for him are sought, 
Let him be crown'd at once, so he but cease 
To talk so oft with our sweet foster-sister. 
She loves us both as brothers: 'tis not long 
That I have known my soul's ascendant star 
Bum'd high above a brother's level hopes; 
Yet sure I always felt her more than sister ? 
But were I seated now with her alone 
In some green arbour of dim loveliness. 
How hard to frame in words the thousand things 
Which I should yearn to pour into her ear, 
And in one minute tell her love's whole life ! 

Enter DuGHESS and Ippolita. [They pause, 

DucH. Look you — 'tis Garcia ! Is it not most strange. 
The scomer of all studies thus so oft 
With serious brow should root himself in thought ? 

Ippo. Indeed 'tis strange — and in the library, too — 
The last place one would think to find him in. 

DucH. He scarce knows where he is. 

Gar. (abstractedly,) How hath it multiplied 
All memories ? 

DucH. Soft I he speaks ! 

Ippo. What said he, madam ? 

Gar. Is not the sun, heaven's altar, always burning 
An incense that illumines space and Time — 
Gilding his path o'er graves, and his grey hairs. 
For ever old, yet in his infancy ! 

c 2 
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O, star-light ! be thou my temple ! 

DucH. Hist ! he is praying. 

Gar. And let the priestess be Ippolita ! 

Ippo. What says he ? [They come forward. 

Gab. (confused,) And my mother — ^for the priestesses. 

DuoH. It is a novel prayer which thou hast made, 
Dear Garcia; yet all prayers are good alike, 
When steep'd in holy feeling, 

Ippo. We do thank you 
For the high office you have given us 
Within your temple ! 

Gar. Would it might be so ! 

DucH. Since then we stand so fair in his regard, 
We'U crave a boon of Garcia. 

Ippo. Ere it cool. 

Gar. Think'st me a cloud, or a wind ? 

Ippo. I hope thou'lt change 
For once ? Join pastimes, Garcia, with thy brother, 
Since thou dost shun his studies. 

DucH. Say thou wilt ? 

Gar. Pastimes ! what pastimes ? — ^botany and building. 
Blow-pipes and telescopes to insult the stars, — 
Call you these pastimes ? 

DucH. Nay, you are wayward now: 
You mock me most unkindly. 

Gar. Honoured lady. 
And dearest mother, how can we join in this ? 
For while he studies to reclaim men's souls, 
I study hawking; or perchance I wander 
With mine own thoughts. 
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Ippo. Sure they are loving thoughts ? [cloister; 

Gar. They are: but mark! — ^my brother loves the 
I love the study of the silent fields, 
And boundless heavens full of nameless hopes> 
As he the libraiy and thoughts of books: 
How can we join ? 

DucH. See, see how thou mistak'st ! 
I spoke of fields: oh ! I should joy to see 
Thee with Giovanni make the forest ring, 
While ye did hunt together ! Wilt thou go ? 

Gab. Did he propose it ? 

DucH. 'Tis his ardent wisL 

Gab. With me ? 

DucH. With thee. 

Gar. Why then, with all my heart ! 

DuCH. Ah ! said I not so— said I not, he would ! 
Garcisr— dear boy — ^thou giv'st my soul fresh wings: 
The Duke will kiss my hands, for they have brought 
Our sons to clasp each other's. Ho ! within there ! 
Send wine unto the falconer — ^tell the huntsman 
To choose his hounds best trained to pin the boar. 
And let the palace-clarions blithely sound: 
The Princes hunt to-morrow with the dawn ! 

[Clarions sound a hunting inarch outside^ 
as all retire,] 



END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 

The Ducal Ltbrary. CoSMO seated vnth a poor Scholar, 
who has been reading from a manttscript 

Cosmo. I am well satisfied : thou'st writ a work, 
Fit chronicle of Asian conquerors. 
What gifts and fair possessions had been thine 
In those barbaric days-mimificent, 
And oft as dangerous — ^were hard to tell; 
But since on me devolves the grateful duty 
Of worth's reward, here is the best dominion 
Which I can offer thee: — (rising) behold thy subjects! 

[He points to the library, 

ScHO. It is a more than princely favour : it gives 
My heart a principality. 

Cosmo. I'm glad oft. 
But tell me, in thy course through those dark times. 
Where certitude of mightiest things oft hangs 
By one poor thread, hast thou not sometimes pampered 
Lean facts — that trembled mid-deep in the grave — 
Thus, with imagination, vivified ? 

ScHO. Not more, my liege, than hath Herodotus, 
Strabo in's later books, the elder Pliny, 
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And all whoVe sought the unravelling of the past! 
Nor should we e'er conceal the principle, 
Since barren facts ne'er raised the moral world; 
And history would be earthy were it not 
Tor spiritual deductions. But where facts 
Could be authenticated, I have ever 
Given faithful record, and fair inference. 
Searing a superstructure on just grounds. 

Cosmo. Thou tak'st a high position ; bold, yet good. 
Sead me once more the passage that describes 
Sesostris' death. 

ScHO. Your Highness, it runs thus: — 

(Beads) — Not only was Sesostris worthy of being called 
the Mighty, in that his chariot rolled with intolerable 
power, like unto a second sun, over the vast tracts ofLybia 
and Ethiopia; in thai he made the conquered Arabs 
uplift his Tvarrn to a superstitious height, enthroned beside 
their ancient adorations ; in that he made tributary the 
islands of the Bed Sea, shaJdng the far-reaching lightning 
of his spears over the whole subjugated splendour of the 
East Cheat as were the warlike deeds thus attributed 
to him, which seem at times to have daazled his historians 
^^wanting a high severity of mind — into glorious alle- 
gories and fables, where the extreme of admiration ends 
in smiles, — Sesostris is worthy of a more imperishable 
fam^. In this barbaric age he dealt mercifully with the 
fallen nations; in this barbaric age he ever strove to 
advance the noblest arts and sciences, and the progress of 
hwmane philosophy. 

CosMO. I like thine estimate of fame : proceed ! 
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SCHO. But now Sesostris approached the la>8t degree of 
that orbit which endureth no second revolution of its body. 
After so many nations conquered ; so many potent Kings 
made subjects of his sceptre ; so many cities and temples 
erected; and the periodical exuberance of NUus checked, 
mastered, and applied a^ccording to his designs; Sesostris 
found himself in the presence of Old Age! Pain was 
opposed to infirmity; diseases environed, and his faculties 
deserted him; he would have looked ahroad for comfort 
and relief, but he had become blind. His Children began 
to conspire for his throne, — his friends fled from his bed- 
side to feast with them; his bodily eadstence became burden- 
some, loathsome, and a mere sea-cave of misery for the 
wreck of his mind ; and with the last energy in both, he 
Uierefore destroyed himdf 

Cosmo. Thou read'st a fearful moral to great kings. 
So doth his end bedim Sesostris' fame. 

ScHO. With deference to your Highness, I think not. 
All that had made him great — ^was gone : moreover, 
Assassination would have cut him off. 

Cosmo. We will discuss this question at our leisure. 

ScHO. I hold myself your Highness' grateful debtor. 

\Exit Scholar. 

Cosmo. If princes reasoned deeply on this life. 
Its cloud-like changes and sharp accidents, 
Subject as worms before the crown-paved paths 
Where Fate with iron foot-step blind-fold strides. 
Or, seeing, joys to crush our misplaced pride ; — 
If we but measured glory's transient life 
With the death-chamber where all earth-bom power 
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Struggles for moments, as the breaking chain 
Swings o'er Eternity; should we not haste 
Our course to mend, nor dare to govern ill ? 

[Bises and comes down, 
I've made my crown despotic, — ^was that right ? 
The old Bepublic close collected now, 
A baU within my hand ;— but thus, alone 
Of all the states, from France and Spain preserved ! 
Severe the means ; the end must justify, 
And spread enlarged, usurious recompense. 
Since I hold rule, I must first rule myself: 
Sternly IVe done it — sternly will hold on; 
Nor passion's self shall shake my balanc'd soul. 
Thus with strong heart-felt justice counterpois'd. 

Enter an Officer. 

Offi. I bring despatches for your Highness. 

Cosmo. Whence? 

Offi. Straight from the coast 

Cosmo. Have my directions proVd 
Effective in dispersion of the Corsairs ? 

Offl My liege, not yet; but we have trac'd their chief 
Up to the city. 

Cosmo. Is he then in Florence ? 

Offi. He is, your Highness, ^acheo — 

Cosmo. Is it he! — 
Then 'tis some daring plan that's now a-foot — 
Perhaps some treason — ^he has friends in Florence ? 

Offi. I do not know my liege — t'is probable. 

Cosmo. Tis more than probable. What is the hour ? 
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Offi. Past midnight. 

Cosmo. So— to-morrow we'll attend to 't — 
I thank you, sir, for your good vigilance. [JEodt Officer. 
Treason ! — it cannot be — ^that time has passed : 
If I am feared, I also am much loved. 
Tis but some scheme of plunder-easUy foUed. 

[after apavse.] 
Now must Giovanni hasten from our court, 
Soon as St. Stephen's festival is o'er. 
And seek the favour of the Soman Pontiff, 
Who in such estimation holds our name 
He feigns himself a kinsman o' the Medici : 
Thence to Segovia, where King Philip now 
Dreams in his flower-crown'd villa. Soon my son 
Will, by his talents, and his maimers, fram'd 
Of such sweet seriousness, his bland discourse. 
And sterling worth, their best regard obtain : 
Then with those powerful friends our suit to aid. 
With fitting retinue, as prince of Florence, 
Unto the Emperor shall he speed to woo 
His youngest daughter's hand. Where is Giovanni ? 
I do remember me : the Duchess' plan 
To reconcile the boys, and set at rest 
Their causeless variance, ere Giovanni leave 
The city, is a wise and motherly thought; 
Else might the canker into manhood eat 
And rot affection's natural designs. 

[JEodt. 
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SCENE 11. (1st stage Entrance.) 

A Colonnade of the Ducal Palace. — Enter Ippolita. 

Ippo. It is scarce day-break; sure, they are not gone? 
I heard but now the baying of the hounds 
I' the hazy court-yard, and their keepers' voices. 
With jar of chains and the ahriU cry of hawks. 
Giovanni has been closeraed with the Duke — 
I have not seen him since, nor have I slept; 
But I will know the worst, whatever it be. 

Enter Giovanni, in a hunting dress. 

Giov. Ippolita! 

Ippo. Oh, I have passed a night 
Of fevered thoughts ! 

Giov. Then wherefore hast thou left 
Thy couch, love ! at this chiUy hour of dawn ? [told me 

Ippo. What said the Duke? — last night thy mother 
Important matters quickened in her mind. 
Touching thy future course: I could not trust 
My heart to question her. 

Giov. Cosmo hath sought 

Ippo. Sought what ? 

Giov. When I return thou shalt learn all, — 
But Garcia waits me now — and this, no place — 
My word, thou know*st, is passed. 




\ 
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Ippo. Tell me at once ! 
I can bear anything, but such suspense. 

Giov. Then hear the wind sigh thro* this blighted tree, 
Words that will blight thee too ! 

Ippo. All is explained — 
Cosmo hath chosen thee some noble bride I 
That fate oft scorch'd my pillow — ^and I feel it 
With greater anguish than a sudden blow, 
Which with a stunning mitigation falls. 

Giov. The daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand — 

Ippo. Thou'rt free to do their bidding. I wiU retire,— 

Giov. No, no^Ippolita ! 

Ippo. With thee I'll leave 
My heart; and for the rest, which some call * woman,' 
It shall be buried in fit solitude. 

Giov. That solitude Til share, if that the Duke 
Command obedience — but hell not command 
When I shall tell him of our love. 

Ippo. Ah me ! 

Giov. Ambitious as he is, he hath a feeling 
That's greater than ambition, — ^'tis his justice. 
His magnanimity, his innate grandeur 
Of soul! He shall know all. 

Ippo. 'Tis then my part 
To act with fortitude. Oh! prince of Florence, 
Eeceive the thanks of a devoted woman 
For thy most generous love, thus proved sincere: 
Forgive my courage — do not deem it coldness — 
But the poor orphan whom thy father s bounty 
Hath saved from ruin, ne'er will mar his hopes ' 
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By wedding with his son. Then fare thee well!- 

And all the blessings [JSxU Ippouta. 

Giov. Stay! Ippolital 
Take back thy blessings ! — Blessings on one who's cursed. 
Alight but on a poisoned soil^ and perish — 
I cannot leave her thus! [JSxU after Ippoltta. 

Unter Gascia, Coknelio, Dalmasso, Cavaliers and 
Huntsman, with falcons and boar-spears. 

Gar. Why, dew-damp lords, 
We're up before Apollo! — ^but where's my brother? 
Asleep perchance in's bed, and sweetly dreaming 
Of a right royal chase — ^you understand. 
Has he been roused? 

Dal. He has, my lord. 

CoR. He is here! 

Re-enter Giovanni. 

Giov. Your pardon, brother — I have delayed you much. 

Gar. a minute scarcely: we are glad you're come. 
The day is favourable — clear and cold: 
Let's to the fields, beginning life afresh ! 

Gio. I shall be glad to do so. 

Dal. You look pale: 
The air, my lord, doth seem too keen for you ? 

Gio. I'm not qiiite well; but I shall mend apace. 
As my blood warms. 

Gar. (aside.) It is his hard consent. 
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Gain'd by our mother, that doth make him ill: 

I fear 'tis so. — (To Giov.^ Brother, be frank with me! 

This pastime and this company suit not 

Thy habits, nor thy natural bent of mind: 

Clench not an odious task between thy teeth, — 

In all good feeling, if thou'dst rather stay. 

Say so, and take my hand before I go. 

Giov. I'll take it and go with you. You mistake 
My cause of gloom. I've much that loads my mind. 

Gar. {archly), I apprehend. 

Giov. Dost thou? 

Gar. I think I do: 
(whispers,) In love already with the Emperor's daughter? 

Giov. Let us away! I will shake off this mood! [voice: 

Gar. Join then the chase with heart, and hand and 
Echoes shall ring as in some wooded isle 
Fresh peopled with the lusty savages ! 
Sound, clarions ! — ^fill the empty air, and lift 
The^hoar grass on the heads of mountains old. 
Astonished at the wood-gods come once more ! [Exeunt, 

[Horns play a joyous htmting air. 



SCENE III. (2nd stage Entrance). 

A thick Forest, — Enter Zacheq, disguised as a Friar, 

Zach. I know not if this disguise hangs friar-wise 
upon me; but I feel hugely uncomfortable in it! I 
like to have my limbs free— full play for the sword-arm 
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— an uncovered brow — ^no impediment to the advancing 
of the leg and toes sinuously — and ample scope through- 
out for every action that becomes a man and a pirate ! 
Whereas, my limbs seem to belong to my habiliments 
rather than to myself, since I have no proper use of 
them; and the captain of the boldest crew that ever 
ground a blade by torch-light, while their black galley 
rode like a sleeping cormorant over the billows, is now 
as much in his own way as an armadillo in a sack ! By'r 
Prophet, I cannot endure this much longer;— and yet I 
must bear it, too, — at least untQ I can discover what's 
i'the wind, (tlumghtfwlly,) This city-hatched storm has 
been soaring over our decks some time, and has occa- 
sionally pounced down in a squall, and dispersed several 
of our gallies: some have been captured, and the crews 
hung up like dried fish in the sun; but now the Duke 
seems resolved to drive us ofiF the coast of Tuscany for 
ever. My best line of trade is in a fair-and-foul way 
of being destroyed during the reign of this troublesome 
Beglerbey, who will not let things float in their natural 
current. Pirates have existed in all countries from time 
beyond memory: we are as natural to the sea as her 
tides. Out on your squinting exclusions ! All proper 
men must live — somehow. But what is my best course ? 
\H(yms sound at a distance.] Hunting a-foot! Would 
I might meet some courtly hunter in these woods ! A 
dainty lost one ! — One who knows all the court secrets ! 
Gold enough I have to buy the best court secret the 
devil ever coveted from souls of their accurst religion. 
Could I but know what the Duke intends — so I might 
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get well to windward of his pipe and chess-board ! 
What if I could breed an insurrection ! — ^fish up a ready- 
boUed traitor or two ! [ Voices at a distance^ shouting.] 
Ah ! nobles on the chase ! — too many at once — ^perhaps 
I may fall in with a straggler, and give him a taste of 
the half-moon. Soft — ^they approach ! [JExit stealthily. 

Enter Coknelio, Dalmasso, Cavalieks, and Huntsman. 

Dal. It is most strange ! — I know not how it chanc'd 
We lost the princes ! 

Hunt. We shall find them soon. 

CoR. Not strange, methinks, amidst our hot pursuit 
Through such entangled mazes, whence look'd forth 
Eight many a wood-bom face with blood-shot eyes, 
That made us think of ourselves ! 'Twas life Against life; 
And death's a spiteful brute, as the monks say. 

Dal. Think of your Order — be not thus profane. 

CoR. Why not ? Well— well— 

Dal. Who saw the princes last ? 

Cav. The boar grew furious, when from- out the thicket 
Where last he crouch'd, our dogs did riot him; 
But still he fled. 

Hunt. Prince Garcia, with a spear, 
Press'd close upon his out-swell'd, panting flank ! 

Dal. So did his noble brother; but that wolf — 
Was't not a wolf, that, at the moment, cross'd us ? 

Hunt. It was. 

CoR. And in the fresh and fierce confusion 
We've lost the princes, and our sport to boot ! 

Cav. Perchance they're not far distant: best wait here? 
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Dal. The princes seem'd most ardent in the chase, 
Vying with each other — ^not i' the sweetest mood; 
But hunting naturally excites the blood, 
And makes men, for the time, wild and ferocious 
As is the beast they hunt. 

Cav. Let us rest here ! 

CoR. Eest is the wisdom learnt of useless action — 
Oh what a devil of a thorn is here ! '^ - 

Dalmasso, what's the genus of a black-thorn ? ' '\'\sz 

Dal. Oh, cease ! cease ! I've no mood. „ ' 

Cor. Pooh! pooh! they're safe. '^ ^ 

By searching we oft lose; by sitting still 
We're found. My feet are sore and my joints ache : 
We are fatigued wild beast — as you would say. 
Let's to yon tree, and seated 'neath its boughs. 
Bring forth our wallets and beguile the time. 

All. Well said ! well said ! 

Dal. I would we had not lost them. [JSxeunt 



SCENE IV. (FuU depth of the stage). 

Another part of the Forest Enter Giovanni and 
Garcia, breathless and excited, 

Giov. I say 'twas mine! 

Gar. 'Twas mine, sir ! 

Giov. 'Twas my spear 
That thro' the haunches pierc'd him ! 

Gar. Where's the boar ? 
The savage hath escap'd us. 
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Giov. I was close 
When you did cross me in your headlong blindness 
To make a random blow, and thus we lost him 1 
'lis ever so with hot, misguided haste ! 
-' Gar. It was the woK you smote. 

Giov. Mass ! 'twas the boar ! 
-: Gar. He sped this way. Lookyou at these moss'd trunks, 
Tom white with's tusks 1 — and here his hoofs with rage 
Have spum'd rough trenches ! — on these drooping leaves 
' ' See the rank clotted foam ! — But he is gone ! 

Giov. 1 bate thus to be foiled ! — seldom I use 
These idle games— and now I must be foil'd ! 

Gar. I'm veat'd as you — ^but we may find another! 

Giov. Nay, I'm fetigued— disgusted I 

Gar. Was't my fault ? [know ! 

Giov. It was — ^thon know'st it was— or thou shmldst 

Gar. Mine! — ^how? 

Giov. Assuredly. 

Gail Why, brother, look you here — 
It was the wolf you smote, just as he sprang 
Into the thicket where the boar had rush'd ! 
I know 'twas all confusion at the moment. 
But that I saw. 

Giov. Thou seldom see'st aright. 

Gar. So long thou'st been unpractis'd in these sports, 
*Tis thou whose ardour doth mislead thine aim. 
'Twas much the same when, three years since, we both 
Cast off our hawks: thou said'st 'twas thine that struck 
The cloud-borne game, — the falconer said 'twas mine. 
Thy study's lamp breeds visions in thine eyes 
When in the open air. 
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Giov. 'Tis vanity 
And childish petulance that make ihe$ blind : 

Gar. What made the falconer blind, then 7 

Giov. Pshaw !— thy ducat [lawyer! 

Gar. Thou'st leamt illiberal shifts — thy Saint's a 

Giov. Insolent boy ! 

Gar. My senses are sure vouchers. [clothes : 

Giov. Thy senses ! — they're as yet in their swaddling 

Gar. Is this the modesty you learn from books, 
And women so admire ? 

Giov. Go— cease this prattle ! 
I'm vex'd and tir'd, and in no mood to bear it 

Gar. Then, sir, go you ! 

Giov. Do not provoke me, boy ! 

Gar. The forest's wide— what care I for your mood ? 
Heturn and cool, and seek instead of books 
Our mother's chamber, or Ippolita, 
And of her learn to sweeten your ill-temper* 

Giov. Ippolita \ — ^what mean you ? ha ! what mean you ! 
Dost taunt me with her name ? 

Gar. Taunt you I — ^Ah, no; 
She is too dear to me — ^too much respected, 
And too much loVd, to use for any taunt. 

Giov. What's this ! — ^thou lov'st her as thy fosternsister* 
Or as our mother loves her, or the Duke ? [avowal. 

Gar. More, more ! — 'tis a strange moment for the 

Giov. Thou'd'st love her as a wife, then ? 

Gar. Ay, most truly ! — 
But what is this to thee, that thus with eyes 
Staring and flaming — with a stiffening mouth, 

d2 
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And working fingers, thou dost trembling stand ? 

Giov. I love Ippolita ! 

Gar. (with amazement.) Thou ? 

Giov. And sincerely ! 
Nay more, she loves me better than her life — 
Beyond her happiness ! 

Gar. Can this be true ? 
But what a cruel palterer must thou be, 
Knowing that thou'rt to wed another soon. 
Thus to seduce her love, — ^thus to rob me 
Of her first feelings ! Oh, 'tis base ! — ^most base ! 

Giov. Eail boy, no more ! I cannot, will not, bear it ! 
Give up thine idle thought, for she is mine ! 

Gar. Thine ! — idle thought ! — why, what's thy studious 
thought. 
That should have fledged a red-legged Cardinal? 
Hie to the Emperor's court and make thy way — 
Strut in the market, and there strike a bargain 
To set green sanctity on stronger bones ! 
My idle thought ! — I love her as my soul, 
And as the soul of all this Heaven above us ! 

Giov. Unbearable !— fear not my sword's keen edge. 
But with the flat o' the blade I will chastise thee ! [draws. 

Gar. What? 

Giov. I shall beat thy words into loud cries. 
Scorning thy boyhood as thine insolence ! 

Gar. Thou scarlet braggart ! 

Giov. Thou Shalt find, I will. 

Gar. Thou'd'st best not try it ! (dramng.) I 

Giov. Insolent young villains ! f 

[They fight off. 



\ 
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Enter Zacbso, from behind a tree, 

Zach. As fair a fight as ever I — ah ! ha ! 
A mortal fight! — ^a desperate fight — so ! — ^so ! — 
The younger one is down 1— ah! up again? 
His sword is broken — ^half of it remains. 
And makes a fiery circle round both heads, [reeling ! 
But strikes no more!— one bleeds! — ^here they come 
I'll have no share in it. [Zacheo retreats. 

Re-enter Gabcia with Giovanni, who staggers, 
and leans upon his srvord. 

Gab. What hast thou done ? 

Giov. (faintly,) Wrong, Grarcia— wrong — and death 
must be the atonement 

Gab. Death ! — no, no, no ! thou axt not wounded deep. 

Giov. Mortally! 

Gab. No . — it cannot, cannot be ? (supports him,) 

Giov. I feel my life fast flowing into the grave — 
The grass looks red and hazy-ball's confused — 
And a sick atmosphere envelopes me — 
A general shroud ! (sinks down,) 

Gab. Tis but a passing faintness — 

Giov. Yes, Garcia — it will pass — 

Gab. I know it will ! 

Giov. An^ I with it. List to my parting words. — 

Gab. Alas ! my brother ! [Gabcia kTieels beside him, 

Giov. Bear my best blessing to Ippolita, 
Thus full of mine eternity: — thou'lt do it ? 
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Gar. I will — I will do anything — merciful God ! 

Giov. If thou shouldst marry her — ^be kind and loving; 
And tell our father — tell him from me, dear Garcia, 
That this unworthy end was the worst crime — 
If crime can be where thought was absent — ^lost — 
Wherewith my conscience is oppressed: farewell ! 

[IHes, 

Gab. He is not dead ! — ^he is not surely dead ? 
Giovanni, speak to me — speak but one word ! 
Make some faint sign — ^the least — ^that I may know 
A thread of life remains ! — save me from madness ! 

[After a pavse, during which the sky darkens,] 
Yes — he is surely dead — he must be dead ! 
No sleep was e'er like this — ^no trance — no fainting ! 
Those white and rigid lips — ^those dreadful eye-balls, 
Turning me all to stone; — all but my soul — 
Would that were stone too ! — God ! make me a stone, 
Or make him animate ! — ^these unnatural limbs — 
These root-cold fingers — ^feUen jaw — this hair 
Steaming the grass — Oh death ! death ! death is here ! 

Where shall I go 1 where — ^where shall I go ? 

[JEodt wildly. 

A long sough of wind, followed by a gust, A tree fallsy 
and its branches are scattered about, 

Be-enter Zagheo. 

Zach. a mortal fight indeed — a furious fight. 
And a right grievous one it seems to ha' been ! 
In all my time J ne'er felt thus before ! 
Death I can scorn — but who can bear remorse, 
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Or such despair as shakes that boy to the soul ? 
I hate to see it — slaughter's nothing to it ! 
I had a mind, just at the height o' the fray, 
To step between and beat their swords to earth; 
But prudence held me, as IVe always found. 
Meddling for good of others hurts one's self, 
And no thanks gained beside. Hist ! — I'll steal off 
From my old forest-hammock to the city. 
Lest I be found and question'd of this deed; 
Which e'en might lead to many other questions. 

(Listening and looking round). 
How sharp the wind sings thro' the dead man's teeth ! 
And jars mine, too, as coldly ! Shades on shades 
Creep o'er the quivering leaves. I almost fancy 
I see strange forms like Afrits and pale Ghouls, 
Dodge round the dark trunks, while the air seems filling 
With faces of men slain at sea, eind those 
Who sand-graves found ashore ! Away ! 'twas written ! 

[Eosit in dismay. 



END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

Portico of the Orand Cathedral. 

JEnter Chiostro, Del Passato, and a Student. — 

They stand aside. 

Chios. I shall inform you of their several names, 
As the Procession passes. 

Pass. Sir, I thank you. [likely 

Chios. Since you're but late from Carthage 'tis not 
Your eyes should recognize them, the' their works 
WiU be companioned by your memory.* 

Pass. And some I may not know. 

Stu. The festival 
Will be adorned with heterogeneous talents — 
WiU't not, most learned sir ? 

Chios. Yes, you will see 
Courtiers and cavaliers, and lovely dames. 
Artists, astronomers, engineers, and scholars. 
Critics, historians, chemists, and a shoal 
Of poets and musicians. 

* In representation (at whatever future period) nearly the whole of 
this scene should pass in dumb show, as far as the bottom of p. 45 
The opening of Act II, and some portions of Act V, should also be 
reduced to acting-time. 
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Pass. Shoals of poets 1 

Chios. The small-fiy of all Courts: I should have said, 
Writers of fugitive songs and flattering odes, 
Sweet rhymes and levities to please the fair; 
With real poets, sparsely, 'midst the throng. 

A Orov/py in rich attire, pass across the Sta^e. 
Music — gonfalonieri — insignia, &c. 

Pass. Who are all these ? 

Chios. Those are Noblemen of the Court/and Cava- 
liers of the Order of St. Stephen, He, with the close 
black beard, large hands, and something of lameness in 
his gait, is Count Zelatore, who was originally a private 
soldier, but received his title and estates for his great 
valour and judgment in the Siennese weirs. The 
bending figure near him, with the laige grey beard, is 
Medicino, the famous old General. The three who walk 
abreast, a little apart &om the rest, are the Cardinals of 
Florence. 

A Second Group pass across. 

Pass. Who is that tall, bird-like personage strutting 
in front, with the rich jewel in his huge bonnet, and the 
smallest possible face under it, — the dark, slashed 
doublet, and scarlet mantle as bright as an auto daf£? 

Stu. Of course he must be somebody, he smells so 
ostentatiously of Cadiz garlic. 

Chios. I do not know him. That thin figure in the 
centre is Vasari, the painter. His writings are of value, 
and have just been published by the Duke's express 
direction. May Vasari prove grateful ! Beside him is 
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his friend^ the accomplished Pietro Aretino, whom some 
few love^ and many hate. Near him, on the right, are 
Fontormo, Naldini, Bronzino, and Schidone, all engaged 
on different works for the Duke. 

Pass. See, again, an extraordinaxy object, with rufiies 
and rapier — ^what a rapier ! — ^and no calves to his legs I 
Is it the Ambassador &om France ? 

Chios. I thought at first it was the Spanish romanziero. 
Don — ^Don — I forget. Mark you that tall personage, of 
firm' and graceful carriage! — it is Guicciardini, the 
historian, who proposed his Highness as Duke of 
Florence, when the Council of Forty-eight were as- 
sembled. That figuxe striding alone in fierce embroidery, 
with a certain air of energy and defiance, is Benvenuto 
Cellini 

Pass. Ay, sir; I have seen the rare Cellini before. 
You might know his walk a mile off. 'Tis exactly that 
of a gladiator who hath just killed his man. 

JEnter a Musician. 

Stu. Learned sir ! what fat, silver-headed, satin-coated 
gentleman is this, who carries so much luggage in front 
beneath his melon-blossom vest ? 

Chios. It is Policarpo Guazzetto, the celebrated 
musician — otherwise irreverently called Trattenuto del 
Vento, since he hath been in years. 

Mus. (running forward). Ah ! my lord Professor, is 
it you? Has't seen Benvenuto Cellini pass in the 
Procession ? 

Chios. He hath this moment passed. 
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Mus. Ha ! — ^then shall I overtake him briskly. All 
this morning have I been with him, and left his house 
but that I might dress, perfume, and render myself more 
angelic than ordinary. He hath been singing me an ode 
of his own fantasy for this brilliant occasion, wherein 
he himself seemeth to be the Duke, and the Duke his 
much-admiring Mend. Still, very good — I mean the 
music is good — of poetry I am no judge; but his music 
is good — ^that is, for an amateur. Every man should 
keep to his own profession. Bronzino also sings well, 
and hath a good voice — ^for an unformed voice. But 
every man should keep to his own profession. I sat up 
feasting with him half last night He knows no more 
about music than a rhinoceros. 

Cfflos. Was there nothing upon his easel which you 
could admire ? 

Mus. I' faith, there was ! He had the head of an old 
Cardinal, half done; — seemed quite a daub, and to ha' 
cost him no manner of pains, — ^but at a little distance, — 
(here was the complete face of the man ! Can't conceive, 
for the life o* me, how it's done ! But every man to his 
own— • 

Cmos. Doubtless, a copy from Michael Angelo ? 

Mus. Don't know in the least. 'Twtis a stem, dark- 
bearded, grand-looking old fellow. I could tell exactly 
in what a fine sonorous voice he would sing the bass to 
a mass. But I must overtake CeUini ! [Exit, 

A figure passes across. 

Pass. There's a fine head ! 

Chios. That is the learned and accomplished historian 
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Benedetto Varchi, who was exiled some years ago for 
his political antagonism to the Medici family. Our 
present Dnke recalled him very lately^ and he came 
back a poor scholar, almost in rags. He is now Ubrarian 
at the Palace. 

Pass. The Dnke is one of Nature's princes. 

Enter a single figure, 

Stu. Who is that, sir? — ^he who so gloomily paces 
along by a different route from the rest, with his eyes 
now fixed on the ground, — and now glancing askaunce, 
with a ferocious expression round the mouth ? 
Pass, Murder and rapine are at work in botL 
CfflOS. (in an under tone). Envy impelling him from 
behind, and oblivion standing before him, contend for 
his souL It is Baccio Bandinelli. [Exit Bandinelli, 

{Organ heard from the Cathedral), 

Enter another single fiffure, 

[and swathed 

Pass, (reverently.) But lo! yon distant patriarch, robed 

In massive folds, with beard of hewn-iron grey. 

Who heavily moves ! — ^his sombre body bowed 

By labour and long years 1 Slow falls his pace. 

Measuring the earth, as for a giant's grave ! 

'Tis Michael Angelo ! — it must be he. 

That mighty soul ere long must take its flight. 

Heaven's temples claim the adornment of his hands. 

A third Group pass across. 

Chios. Those gentlemen who are in advance of the 
jest, are Giovanni Battista, Cini, Baldini, Filipo Nerli, 
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all historians. He who comes next, attired in such splen- 
dour, is the poet Delia Casa, Archbishop of Benevento; and 
on his right walk Landi and Primerani, the dramatists, 
followed close by Lasca, the novelist, and Pietro Vettori, 
the critic and scholar. A little to the left of Delia Casa, 
engaged in ieamest conversation, are the sculptors 
Ammanati and John of Bologna. 

Pass. Ah ! — John of Bologna ! 

Chios. And here comes the painter, Macchietti, in 
company with a celebrated dilettante, 

Stu. How hot they both look ! 

Unter Macchietti and a Gentleman, disputing. 

Mac. I do assure you, sir, you are most thoroughly 
misled about the matter! He is a genuine sculptor, 
sir; an inspired sculptor — quite equal to Cellini, and 
beyond Bandinelli — and Del Passato's judgment goes 
with mine: Passato admires his excellence. 

Gent. I cannot discover it. 

Mac Very likely. 

Gent. His figures have no more design in them than 
an English chimney-pot. 

Mac He is not happy in his figures; his excellence 
— judge of a man by his excellence — is in his heads. 
Look at his bust of the Prince Giovanni! It is ex- 
quisite! The execution is masterly: not too highly 
polished, but fleshy; the expression mild, sensitive, 
thoughtful, rife with subtle passion, and to the life ! 

Gent. I have not seen it. 

Mac And if you had, sir ? [Hoceunt 
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Stu. But whereas the Prince Giovanni ! 

Chios. He must be here, 
At this high festival ! The hunt long since 
Hath ended, and they surely have returned. 

Pass. Prince Garcia too ! — he hath not yet passed by. 

Chios. Doubtless they're in the Palace. Please you 
this way. [SoceurU, 

SCENE II. (ist stage Entrance.) 

OiUskirts of the Forest 

Enter Gakcia. 

Gar. Thro' the wild silence of this savage forest 
I've wander'd with quick steps to shun the scene. 
I'm on the outskirts now — ^where would I go ? 
Where'er I turn, Giovanni's dying form 
Lies in my path— and in my tingUng ears 
Giovanni's dying- words are still repeated ! 
Where would I fly — ^unless into the grave ? 
But wherefore ? — ^for I know not how 'twas done. 
He struck me — ^thrust at me — ^we fought — ^he fell I 
How was't he got that death-wound ? Oh vain thought ! 
What can restore him — ^what can bring him back ? 
Nothing ! — ^for he is dead — I left him dead — 
And I must answer for it ! Answer ! — ^how ? 
What can I answer — save that we did fight, 
And he is slain ? There is no other answer. 
But can I say this to my father ? — no ! 
It is impossible !—K)r to his mother ? 
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It is impossible ! — Oh 'twould increase 
Their agonies— dragged with a dripping harrow 
Through and beyond the natural gates of death — 
To know his brother slew him ! I am resolv'd 
They shall not know it : I myself will bear 
All the sharp torment, weighing down life's balance 
With inward-molten lead ; and let my soul, 
That in calm virtue's ether should be pois'd, 
Sink all alone to premature dark heU** 
But show no shadow oft in words or looks. 

[ Voices at a little distance. 
The hunters ! — ^ha ! — ^I cannot meet them yet 
Be still my brain — methinks they'd hear it beat ! 
Be firm, new soul ! — for I must go to them. [JExit. 



SCENE ni. (2nd stage Entrance.) 

A thicket in the Forest, — CoKNELio, Dalmasso, other 

Gentlemen, and Huntsman, seated heneaih a tree, regaling 

themselves. A wood-fire himing. 

Cob. TheyTl rove this way anon — I'm sure they will. 
The Princes will be hungry, and by instinct 
Find this green nest. How providential 
The presence of these viands ! [filling a glass. 

Dal. Fortunate, 
You meant — not providential. 

CoR. Much the same, [drinks. 

{A Gentleman rises, and stirs the fire). 
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Gen. There's nothing like forest cookery ! 

Cor. Besides, you can replenish your dish from the 
next thicket. Which now, gentlemen, do ye think the 
best ; — ^the game that runs, or the game that flies ? 

Dal. That flies away, do you mean ? 

CoR. No, no ; but which ? 

2nd Gen. Why, if you were very sharp set, that 
game is best which you can first catch. 

CoR. Dalmasso, Til settle the question. I do think that 
game best which flies away : it leaves so much to the 
imagination. 

All, Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^it does — ^it does ! [^They drink, 

CoR. Dalmasso — ^here's more venison! 

Dal. Not a morsel — I hate the sight of it ! 

All, Oh ! oh ! 

Dal. I'm an exhausted receiver. 

CoR. I think you must be, by this time. 

Dal. 'Tis well I have escaped aU blown conceits in the 
shape of a retort; but hand me yon flask instead — I 
wish to try an experiment with its neck. 

1st Gen. He's getting pleasant with his chemistry ! 

Dal. a tri-imal content now fills my carbonic trunk: 
an oxy-hydrogenico-azotic perfection ! 

CoR. What jargon of science is this ? 

Dal. Jargon to you, I inake no doubt : ahem ! 

CoR. What do you mean, sir ? — explain your "hem!" 

[All laugh, and jiU glasses. 

1st Gen. Explain, sir ! 

2nd Gen. Enlighten us ! 

CoR. Expose your darkness! No response? He blossoms 
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inward, like the fig : its best beauty, both of colour and 
taste, is the inside of the bottle. 

Dal. Peace ! what know you of taste or colour ? 

CoR. Thus much by negation : your wit hath no more 
colour than the nails and knee-caps of a drowned man ; 
a child's tongue that's cutting its teeth ; or a drawing in 
white chalk on a ghost's forehead. If once in the year 
it entertain a touch of colouring, 'tis green as a colt's 
nether lip when the day-break fields are reeking. As to 
thy taste — another wedge o' the pasty; thank you — 

1st Gen. Mass ! how you do eat, while you talk ! 

CoR. As to your taste, 'tis my belief, were half a dozen 
Pharoah-mummies chemically expressed in a stick of 
Spanish liquorice, the very conceit of it would make 
you gloiy in the suction ! 

Dal. Oh, antithetical sublimation of humanity ! Do 
I sit here to be insulted by the pictures of thine own 
nightmare fantasy ? 

CoR. No; you sit here to eat and drink, like the rest 
of us. 

Dal. Do I, sir ? 

Cob. Yes; (rising pompomly) and apparently by 
some great law. 

Dal. Ahem ! — ^but see, 'tis getting dark ! 
(rising svddenly) Where can the Princes be ? 
(All rise hastily. The wood-fire dies out). 

Cor. I'faith, they must be lost ! 

Dal. What's best to do ? 

Cor. You said that if with patience here we sat 
They soon would find us ! 

E 
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Dal. Did I say so ? 'Twas you — (angrily). 
Surely 'twas you, sir, — you that first proposed 
Eefreshment 'neath the tree ! I'd fain have search'd 
The forest thro', to find them ! 

CoR. Pshaw ! not you. 

Dal. (loTidly). Not I, sir ? Come, explain yourself ! 
These gentlemen know well that you do wrong me ! 

CoR. (loudly). What I have said, sir — 

Enter Garcla.. 

AIL Here's Prince Garcia ! 

[A pause of silence ensues, 

Dal. We much rejoice to see you here, my lord : 
We search'd till quite exhausted. 

Cor. Quite worn out ! 
Where is my lord Giovanni — close at hand ? 

Gar. {calmly). Is he not here ? 

All No l^No ! 

Dal. Where did you leave him ? 

CoR. Where, my lord 1 

Gar. I know not. 
Think ye this forest, gentlemen, like a city. 
That I can name its windings and dark walks. 
Its gaps, high moimds, and green enclosures ? Surely 
Ye do but jest — ^he's hidden to alarm me ? 

Dal. Where ? — what is this ! 

CoR. Indeed he is not here ! 

Gar. Come, stand aside — 

{He passes through, looking behind the grovp, as if 
in search.) 
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"Well, if he be TiQ^ with ye, 
Take blame unto yourselves, so iU to 'tend him ! 
Ye knew him unaccustom'd to this place : 
He hath seldom hunted here. 
Dal. What must we do ? 
Cob. We lost you both together : 
Where did you see him last ? 

Gab. In the forest 
I left him somewhere — ^there it was we parted. 
(aside.) I can endure no longer. 
(abruptly.) Fools that we are ! 
He hath retum'd ! — ^fatigued, and having lost us, 
He is, ere this, in Florence 1 
All Eight ! — no doubt ! 
CoR. I see 'tis so ; and on his downy bed. 
Half dress'd, yet needing rest before the dance, 
Is sleeping deeply ? 

Gar. (aside). Oh ! on the cold hard earth 
He sleeps— too deeply ! 

CoR. Let us straight return ! 
AIL Agreed — away! let's haste! 

[JEoceunt, all hut Dalmasso arid Hv/ntsman, 
Dal. (confidentially). Stay you with me ! 
Ere night-fall we must search the forest depths 
In the same track the ardent princes sped 
When last we saw them ; for I much do fear 
Some accident : — I know not what to think ! 

[Uxeunt. 
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SCENE IV. 

Chand Hall of the Ducal Palace. — CosMO seated in the 

Ducal Chair ; the Duchess near him. — Nobles, Cavaliers 

of St, Stephen, Ladies, Artists, Scholars, GerMemen, &c., 

ranged on each side. — Triumphal Music. 

Cosmo. Nobles, and Cavaliers, and Gentlemen, 
Equally noble in your several virtues ! 
Accept Duke Cosmo's thanks for all your love, 
In the address, spontaneous and full-hearted. 
Thus tendered to ourselves ; whereof so large 
A part doth of far better right belong 
To the high memories that endow this day ! 
Bear, then, in mind the glorious names of those 
Who fell, when Marciano's victory 
Laid broad foundation for our towering sway. 

[Triumphal music. 

'Tis our regret, at such a ripen'd season. 

The princes should not with their presence grace 

This Anniversary, which, though so brief 

InVs outward show, is one of Time's best harvests. 

I doubt not hither they are spurring apace ; 

And ere the sweeping shade of man and steed 

Be lost in widening night-fall, they'll appear. 

And add their greeting to our own best welcoma 
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CHOBUS. 

*Twas andmt Saturn's children fell 
By his stem hand and fate's decree 

Lest they, tmnatv/ral, shovid rebel, 
And desolate heaven's majesty. 
But that primeval king, 

Deceived, and dimmed, crush'd a stone 

Thaiform'd the basis of his throne — 
And lost stars o'er him swing ! 

Long hid in Lativmi's forest old. 

With Mm came forth the Age of Gfold; 
Kind deeds, and lovely arts, and creeds 
Whose altars bore not aught that bleeds. 

But, irruiges of clay : 
Thus did the father of great Jove 
The earth vrith gifts divine improve, 
Which gild the present day. 

[The DuKE descends from the Chair of State. 

Cosmo. Now to the banquet-hall ! My noble friends ! 
Thus rich in Florence' beauty, little need 
Have we of garish torches, dead at the core. 
With such soft brightness burning from within. 

And radiant to the foot Who's this ? with's spear, 

And grey with dust ! 

Enter Dalmasso, hastily. 

See you aright, sir ? 

Dal. Duke! 
Your Highness' private ear 
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Cosmo. Come, sir, be brief. [They step aside, 

Dal. The Prince Giovanni 

Cosmo. Wherefore stays he thus ? 
Giovanni and young Garcia stould be here : 
I'm anger'd at their stay — ha ! what has happened. 
That thus aghast you look ? 

Dal. Giovanni's dead ! 

Cosmo. Who? — dead ?— who's dead ? 

Dal. Giovanni — Prince Giovanni ! 
We've found his body in the forest. We 

Cosmo. And dead ?— -gone utterly? — ^thelast sparkgone ? 

Dal. Quite cold ! 

Cosmo. Stand fast ! — ^remain you here. 

DuCH. (advancing). We wait 
Your Highness' pleasure. 

Cosmo. I shall join you anon. 
Some strange intelligence — ^from distant lands — 
Immediate audience claims. Duchess lead on ! 

Eoceunty all hut CoSMO and Dalmasso. 

Cosmo. Eepeat thine horrid news : or if 't may be, 
Correct and qualify — say he is dying, 
But by a timely aid may yet be saved ! 
Tell me thou art not in thy proper mind. 
But do not tell me that my son is dead ! 

Dal. Would I were mad, or wild with wine, or 
dreaming ! — 
But 'tis too true ! 

Cosmo. How should he die !— what dastards 
Stood by to see the forest-boar's fierce tusks 
Boot out his life ? 
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Dal. 'Twas no fierce boar that did it, — 
Nor wolf 

Cosmo. Aha ! death's face grows darker! —what, then? 

Dal. We know not: in the forest's depths we found him. 
His wild steed, bounding past us, helped the searcL 
His blood had still some warmth — all else, clay cold, 

Cosmo. Art sure ? 

Dal. Most sure : one huntsman only with me. 
We could not thence remove him. 

Cosmo. Lies he there 
E'en now ? 

Dal. He does : the huntsman seated close. 
With face as white. Near him this broken point. 
As of a sword-blade—— 

CosMO. Whose is't ? 

Dal. I know not ; 
But by his side we found his own. 

CosMO. Unsheath'd? 

Dal. Unsheath'd and jagg'd, as tho* he had fought 

Cosmo. No, no ! 
He hath been foully murder'd, and 'twas drawn 
To cheat stem retribution — who has done it? 
Where's Garcia — ^where was Garcia when 'twas done ? 

Dal. The Princes parted from us when the chase 
Was at a headlong height ; when he rejoined us. 
He came alone, nor knew he aught of this — 
As it did seem. 

Cosmo. Oh ! I will find the truth, 
Were't from the roots o' the trees ! My passionate grief 
Shall breed an inspiration and a power 
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Oracular — executive ! 

{After a pavM) Now, mark me fixedly : 

When that the banquet doth confuse all thoughts 

With dazzling vanities and high-wrought blood. 

Hie thou away into the forest gloom, 

.With fit attendants, whom thou well can'st trust. 

There, from grey dawn till dark thy vigil keep : 

Then, secretly return. As secretly 

Bring thou my son's dead body with aU care. 

And forthwith place it in the anteroom 

Of mine own private chamber ! Go at once; 

But let no syllable of these commands 

By thee be breath'd, or those who shall attend thee ; 

Nor aught relating to this dark event. 

Dal. Your Highness' orders shall 

Cosmo. Dost imderstand ? 

Dal. I do my liege. 

Cosmo. Go then at once, I pray you. 

[ExU Dalmasso. 
What's aU this coil of state— ambitious hopes. 
Wars, weU^won honours, poUcies, designs, 
Ponderings and weighings, sleepless aching nights. 
Or acts decisive, breeding years of toil 
To work out good results ! — ^thus in a moment 
Comes simple death, and all's at once dispers'd 
like straws before a sudden-open'd gate ! 
But what's ambition's wreck to this my loss ? 
And lamentation startles into horror 
At something that's behind ! I will know aU, 
Tho' half should crush me ! Slaughter'd son ! thy blood 
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Will rise up in a haze as wide as twilight — 
Concentrate — form — and lo ! the mighty image 
Shall, like the solemn voice of desert winds, 
' Pronounce thy murderer's name ! I would evade 
The appalling force of thoughts — but why evade ? 
Best meet them, for results they e'en must have 
Which I should meet — ^and therefore, that I will ! 
Why comes not Garcia, choking with grief and haste ? 
He saw his brother last — he last was with him. 
And must know somewhat of his death, or loss I 
Why not ? I fear to answer to myself ! 

[-Ect^ Cosmo. 

CHORUS, within. 

Thus did the father of great Jove 
The earth with gifts divine improve. 
Which gild the freserii day, 

{The Chorus changes to dance-music.) 

Enter Garcia. 

Gar. Oh what a hell of anguish is the sound 
Of jocund music to despairing souls ! 
'Tis like malicious revelry of fiends 
O'er some new comer, who in torment sits 
Apart, clasping his chains, and looking upward 
Thro' space and time, to heaven's lost realm of peace ! 
Why should I feel heaven lost ? What have I done ? 
Murder'd a brother ? — ^no— no ! Yet he's slain ! 
Slain by my sword ! 'Twas I — 'twas I that did it — 
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Un wittingly — such was my fatal chance, 

Which e'en might have been his: would it had been ! 

CHORUS within, (as before.) 

Fill, to the fresh Saturnian sway, 

While the dead smile amidst their clay ! 

Gar. Those sounds do seem commission'd to inflict 

Eacks on my heart and madness on my brain ! 

While merriment — the feast, song, dance — ^transpires. 

My brother dead, lies in the forest cold. 

At mercy of the wolves ! Oh howling Night ! 

I hear thee, and yon hall of mirth doth echo 

Thine awful voice, taunting my life's confusion ! 

I'll to the forest ! — when ? — ^to-morrow's eve: 

And these my fratricidal hands shall dig 

His grave ; these eyes, that saw him die, shall pour 

Tears for his parents o'er him — and if prayers 

From me can struggle into utterance. 

Then prayers who's this ? — it is Ippolita ! 

I cannot meet her ! — why, why was I bom ! 

{Exit. 

Enter Ippolita. 

Ippo. Giovanni shuns the banquet : 'tis his grief 
At the sad words wherewith we parted last ! 
Or i'st that he would wean his heart from me, 
And sickens with the effort ? — ^yet 'tis fix'd 
That I must ne'er be his. But is it right 
To sacrifice my love — his happiness — 
To gratitude; the greater to the less. 
In feeling's scale ? Let me not think of this ! 
Since he thinks not of it — I will be firm. 
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Be-efifUer Cosmo, (pondering), 

[join'd 

Cosmo. Still Garcia comes not to explain ? He has 
A group of dancers; but with such a look 
As makes him seem most fearfully alone. 
Horror sits in his hair . — as grief in mine. 
Ippolita ! — ^why hast thou left the dance 
With that pain'd face ? 

Ippo. I have a weight — here — here ! 
I would your Highness knew the cause ? 

Cosmo. I've cares 
Enough to swell the sea; — ^yet, tell thy grief 

Ippo. I have long desir'd to do so, royal sir. 
But could not gather courage first to make 
The sacrifice that should accompany 
A sad, brief story. 

Cosmo. I, perchance, have heard 
Less hopeful narratives. By Dante's soul ! 
There are more dragons in the world than men; 
More graves than hearts ! Nay — do not tremble, child ! 
Come — freely speak: I've ta'en thy father's place, [grief ! 

Ippo. Thou hast— thou hast ! — hence greater cause for 

Cosmo. How so ? 

Ippo. I have abus'd your confidence 
And love ; but I wiQ fix'd atonement make,* 
Far as may be. 

Cosmo. I understand thee not. 

Ippo. I love the Prince ! — with painful pride, not shame, 
I do confess myself as much belov'd. 
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Cosmo. The Prince ! 

Ippo. — Forgive the ofifence — the prince GiovannL 

Cosmo, (aside). Oh ! what is here ? 

Ippo. I know not how, my liege, 
I stole into his bosom. 

Cosmo. Girl — no more ! 

Ippo. (aside) I fear'd — Ihadnohope — ^how could I hope. 
Uphold me, fortitude ! My lord, one word — 

Cosmo. Forbear, Ippolita I — or to the Duchess 
Communicate the rest, (going) 

Ippo. Oh, 'tis soon told. 
When that I heard your Highness had design'd 
Giovanni's hand for an Imperial bride, 
I did relinquish my presumptuous claim; 
Nor would I wish my poor deserts should mar 
The brilliant fortunes of the man I love. 
With all respect and filial reverence, 
Giovanni will submit him to your wish. 

Cosmo. My child — ^no more ! (aside). This deepens 
all the wounds ! 

Ippo. Let me unload my breast — ^let me unload it I 
I have resolVd I never will be his. 
I have surrender'd all save inward feelings, — 
For which retention I do crave your pardon. 
The more, my liege, since I confess them such — 
So deep and potent — ^that were't not thus base 
Ungratefully to outrage your adoption, 
I would not lose him were he thrice a Prince, 
And all earth's Potentates our love oppos'd \ 
But as it is — ^here ends my history ! 
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Cosmo. Love's heroism is equal to all acts, 
But seldom to forbearance. Noble girl ! 

Thou art well worthy ^is there no comfort left ? 

Thy father in the wars preserved my life ; 
Had I not ta'en his place, ingratitude 
In me had been most base: it was no fault 
That thou did'st love my son. 

Ippo. I will withdraw, 
Lest he return — I must not see him now. 

[EoffU, despairingly. 

CoSMO. {with anguish). But I must see him soon as 
he returns. 
Outstretched beyond fair nature's symmetry. 
And rigid in his blood ! — ^his awful face 
Scarce cognizable, e'en to me — Oh, Garcia ! 
Can this fell deed be thine ? — ^if 'tis, thou diest ! 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

The Piazza del OrandTica {repeat of Scene L, Act L) 
Enter Garcia and Luigi del Passato. 

Pass. Then, there's the tomb of the Assyrian King — 
Where couchant sphynxes stare on vacancy, 
'Neath the broad shadows of white mulberry trees 
That, in a double range, converge in front. 

Gab. Go on, I pray you ! speak of monuments. 

Pass. It is a level mass of solid stone — 
Traced o'er with hieroglyphics and strange forms, 
Whereon the fabric of an ancient god. 
Grown blind with gazing on eternity, 
Sits in the gap of unprogressive time. 
And seems an Exile from some world remote. 

Gar. These are too far removed for sympathies — 
Such as I fain would feeL 

Pass. Say not, too far : 
He who died yesterday is full as old. 
And as far off, as Cheops and King Nine. 

Gar. {aside). Oh brother ! art thou, then, so grey in death 
Already! and so distant! {to Passato) Why do you pause? 
And look so ? 

Pass. 'Tis a lovely monument 
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Where Livy sleeps in Padua. I have oft 

Sat for whole days beside it, and have smiled 

To see the figures slowly change their gold — 

Grow bronzy — ^white — and then, o*ermass'd with shade. 

Gar. Why should'stthousmile because itheldastranger. 
For whom, if thou had'st known him, tears had flow'd ? 

Pass. Mine eyes are wet for no man : but when years 
Are passed, and mourners have forgotten love. 
The tears o' the mind congeal, and with slow hand. 
That's sensitive with memory in each touch, 
I shape them to a marble bust, and place it 
In some sequestered place where no one comes — 
Unless to pray. 

Gar. Oh! that in such a place 
I had the bust of one who is no more, 
ThatI might ease my soul to it, in prayer ! {turning away). 

Pass, {aside). Some heavy loss is figur'd in his heart ; 
I do but grieve him by this conversation 
Which he did seek so earnestly : 1*11 leave him. 

[Eodt Passato. 

Gar. Gone ! — he can rove, and with a steady mind. 
No matter where : but I — where can I go ? 
Existence has become a sleepless fiend 
Within, and on the surface of my flesh. 
Despite the efforts of my will, I feel 
My face is written over with the worst. 
Although a lie to reason. Eise, my heart ! 
There's work to do i' the forest. I must go. 
To-night, Giovanni, whUe the trembling stars, 
With the cold visage of the awful moon, 
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Gaze down upon me, lighting up that cheek 
On which I dare not look — thou shalt be buried ! 

[Retires, 

Enter Zacheo, still disguised as a Monk, 

Zach. *Twas meet that I, as chief o' the band, should 
make some desperate sailing, as a last chance to save us 
from immediate destruction ; and, unless I be much out 
of my latitude, my courage and cunning are well trimmed 
in a fair wind. From the lunar observation I have since 
taken of the dead body in the forest, while he who watched 
it was asleep, I do assuredly believe 'tis one of the Duke's 
sons ; for they were hunting there, and I hear that the 
youngest only has returned. Methinks I descry a plan 
whereby I can turn this death to bright advantage. What 
pale boy-noble is that ? By our Prophet! the very youth 
who fought with the Prince in the forest ! How much 
trouble doth good fortune save us. (Gaecia advances) 
So, my lord 1 you are come back ? 

Gar. {staring at him). What says the friar ? 

Zach. I say, you are come back ? 

Gar. {startled). Comeback? 

Zach. Yes ; from the forest. 

Gar. Forest! 

Zach. Where you went hunting with the Duke's son. 
Come ! — do not attempt to fool with me, young man ! 

Gar. With thee, rude-throated monk, dost thou not 
know me ? 

Zach. Not I — ^how should I? — ^who are you, forsooth? 

Gar. Garcia de' Medici, second Prince of Florence. 
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Zach. (aside). Wheu! 
What shall I make of this ? — 'tis a new land^ 
Where harvests grow in terror. Allah be praised ! 

Gar. And what art thou, for sure thou art no friar ? 

Zach. Not I ; I hate the race ! 

Gar. What art thou, then ? 

Zach. I do not greatly care if I do trust you, 
Kjiowing you'll not betray me. I am Zacheo, 
Chief of the Turkish Pirates. 

Gar. Why, thou'rt lost, 
If thou art he, thus to proclaim thyself 
To one who should arrest thee for thy head ! 

Zach. My head is safe — ay, safer in the city 
Than some heads are in forests. 

Gar. Fly! escape! 
Fly while thou may'st ! 

Zach. And why dost thou not fly ? 

Gar. What .i— who ? 

Zach. Come, come — thou know'st weU what I mean ? 

Gar. What mean'st thou ! 

Zach. I did see you in the forest 
Murder your brother ! 

Gar. Liar! monster! liar! 

[Btishes upon Zacheo, who shakes him off. 

Zach. Off, younker ! — off, — why, I did see you do it. 

Gar. Saw me ! saw what? — ah ! then thou saVst it all? 
Thou saw'st his provocation — ^his attack — 
Thou saw'st us fighting fairly, hand to hand ? 

Zach. (aside), I'll not be caught ! He'd have me for 
a witness. 

F 
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{aloud.) Not I ! 

Gar. You saw it all ? 

Zach. I saw you kill him : 
I saw that ! 

Gar. You first saw him draw upon me — 
And then we fought ? 

Zach. Fought ! I saw nought of that. 
One thing I only know — ^you kill'd him ! 

Gar. Oh! 
Despair is deepened — hope's last flash is spent I 

Zach. {aside), Now must I trap him : none shall know 
the secret-^ 
Thus can I hold it like a storm-cloud o'er him. 
I will take means to have him seiz'd, and borne 
Straight to the coast — as hostage will I keep him, 
And with the Duke make terms, — and with him too. 
When he is Duke ! 

Gar. Will gold assist me. Pirate, 
To rivet silence ? 

Zach. Ay, a little gold. 
'Twill solder down the lid upon this secret : 
But to make sure, we'd better bury him ? 

Gar. Bury him ! — ^bury him —to be sure — that's right ! 
Well do't at once — immediate — ^'tis exactly 
What I have thought of ever since — all day — 
All day and night — this night well bury him ! 

Zach. {aside). He springs into my net. {cdoud) We 
will — we wiU. 

Gar. Thou art a most discreet and proper person 
For such an office— I discern it plainly— 
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Such things I am not used to — ^thou'rt the man : 
Gro— go alone — and bury him to-night ! 

Zach. Alone ! — ^no, no — I cannot do it alone : 
You must go with me. 

Gar. Gold — ^take gold instead ? 

Zach. And buy a helpmate, who may recognize 
Whom 'tis we buiy, and betray 

Gar. rUgo: 
I must go with thee. 

Zach. Some one comes this way — 
.A dolphin of the court, wavering in gold. 

Gar. Where shall we meet ? 

Zach. The outskirts of the forest 

[Exit Garcia* hastily. 

Enter CORNELIO and an Officer. 

Cor. (to Offi^r,) Prince Garcia with a Mar I-r-that 
seems odd : 
He rushed in haste away ! — 'twas not confession : 
Such converse and such flight are all unlike 
His nature ! (aside.) The absence of the Prince Giovanni 
Confounds me — and dark rumours plague the air — 
But Where's Dalmasso ? 

Zach. (aside.) Seven of my band 
Are in the city — two will be enough. [going. 

CoR. A word, good friar ! 

Zach. Eich blessings on my lord ! 

Cor. Hast had long conference with Prince Garcia ? 

Zach. Garcia ? — who's he ?— I am a stranger here. 

f2 
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. Cor. Was't not Prince Garcia ? 

Zach. No ! by my life 'twas not ! [swear ? 

Cor. Nay *an thou dost not know him, how can'st 

Zach. Swear ! did I swear ? I pray the heav'ns for- 
give me — 
And for all future oaths. [Hxit Zacheo, abruptly. 

Cor. Wonderful prayer ! 
How strange his gait 1 What think'st thou of that Mar ? 

Off. That I have seen him in a different frock. 

CoR. I think so, too. Some time ago, when stationed 
Within St. Stephen's Fortress on the coast, 
One night our men surprised a felon rout 
Of corsairs lurking in a hollow rock. 
Thro' us they desperately hewed their way. 
And by our torches' light their leader's face. 
Glaring I saw. Most strange is the resemblance, — 
For certain eyes do last a man his life. 
Never to change or be forgotten. 

Off. Zacheo? 

CoR. Zacheo Barossa ! I am sure of 't ! 

Off. Follow ! 

[Exeunt hastily after Zacheo. 

SCENE 11. (3rd stage Entrance.) 

Colonnade of the Chapd of San Lorenzo.-r-G^k&olXy 
standing with his hands clasped. 

Gar. Ye creeping winds that whisper thro' the aisle. 
Deep in mine ear breathe his continual name 
With sense of peace; but oh forbear the sounds 
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That midst pale sepulchres and statues moan, 
As though the dying, not the dead, were here ! 

{After a pause!) 
He is no slave of circumstance, whose will 
Is constant to his heart ; yet must we oft 
Act as if slaves — however free within — 
EesolVd on future franchise. Thus, am I, 
A Prince of Florence, with a Pirate link'd 
For burial of the dead ; and on his mercy, 
His interest, humour, treachery, or good faith. 
Hangs my dread secret. Would I had told it all 5— 
Now, 'tis too late — I should not be belieVd. 
Our known unfriendliness from infancy. 
Would, with its steady and progressive march, 
Crush down my oaths in all their high array. 
How would my father fix his eye on me — 
My tender mother turn aside, and fall ! 
They shall not know it ; so will blinded grief. 
And sad perplexity, rove round the gap 
Which horror else would crowd ! — ^Yonder's the Duke ! 
He sees me ! — and his stately step hath changed 

Into most hurried ^he is calm again ! 

But with a solemn countenance prepares 

To speak to me. Now, soul ! endure this trial. 

Come what may, after. 

Enter CosMO. 

Cosmo. Garcia, — ^why art thou here ? 
Gar. Sir, it is solitary, like myself; 
Therefore I came. 
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Cosmo. Why axt thou solitary ? 

Gar. Because alone, 

Cosmo. Thou need'st not be alone : 
Many there are well worthy of thy friendship, 
Of thine own age ; virtuous, and bright in talent : 
Parents thou hast, and a most noble brother ? 

Gar. All this, sir, I confess. 

Cosmo. Then why alone ? 

Gar. Your Highness knows that I have oft preferred it 
To courtly scenes. 

Cosmo. Ay, in the forest's gloom 

Perchance companioned by your dogs and hawks ; 
But not in holy walls. 

Gar. Into the sanctuary 
To-day I came, regretful of time lost. 

Cosmo. Where is Giovanni ? 

Gar. We have been too much sundered. 

CosMO. Answer me, Gurcia ! 

Gar. By my soul, I know not ! 
Unless in the forest ? 

Cosmo. Why swear'st thou by thy soul ? 

Gar. Because 'tis nearest God ! 

Cosmo, (aside). If he be guilty, 
'Tis nearer the Accurs'd ! 
(aloud). Tamper not, boy ! 
Left you your brother well, or sick, or hurt. 
When last you parted — speak ? 

Gar. I left him well. 

Cosmo. He has not yet retum'd : dost thou know that ? 

Gar. I do, sir. 
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Cosmo. What detains him ? — ^ha ! 

Gar. Heaven's will ! 

Cosmo, (aside). Can he have done it ? (aiovd). Then 
thou know'st nought more ? 

Gar. Nought more : but I would gladly give my life 
To see him now come back ! 

Cosmo. Gurcia no matter — 

You need not stay here. 

Gar. Sir, I kiss your hands. [Eosit Garcia. 

Cosmo. K he be guilty, he hath fool'd my nerves. 
Which I did think were lock'd in fortitude ; 
And thus the judge's knees sometimes do tremble 
Before the criminal : such strength has crime 
When nature finds excuse in potent minds ! 
If he be guilty, what a monstrous thing 
Hath issued from my loins ! But there remains 
One trial ! — if he bear it, being guilty. 
He is not human ! — ^if he be innocent. 
It must be manifest ; but if his sword 
Hath slain his brother — ^proved beyond all doubt — 
Judgment, with execution hand in hand, 
ShaU from its throne inflexibly descend. 
And strike the serpent back into his clay. [Exit, 

Enter Duchess and Ippolita. 

DucH. I grieve for both : I would it were not so. 
Or could be remedied. What said the Duke ? 
You told him all ? 

Ippo. Kindly he spake to me. 
Without one word of chiding, tho' he seem'd 
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Heavily troubled. I did tell h\m all 
That was important. 

DucH. And to your design 
Of self-immurement in a convent's walls, 
What said he ? 

Ippo. That I did not speak of, Madam. 
My future life I deem so valueless, 
I would not listen to one passing sigh 
For my conclusion. Since I am fix'd to do it, 
I should not seek for sympathy, which longs 
To be entreated back. 

DucH. Thou mak'st me weep 
By thus rejecting tears. 

Ippo. Madam, your kindness 
Hath ever been most motherlike, and now 
Adds the last pang that points my barb'd resolve. 

DuCH. What saith my son to this ? — and teU me, love. 
Sincerely — do'st not know where now he is ? 

Ippo. No, Madam, truly ; and I deeply feel 
I ne'er shaU see him more. 

DucH. Yet, answer me : 
' What think'st thou of his absence ? 

Ippo. That he's gone. 
To spare my grief at parting, and his own. 
He would not have me see the preparations 
For his bright visit to the German court. 
I ne'er shall see him more ! 

DucH. Thou dost affright me ! 
He is not gone — ^he hath not ta'en his leave 
Of me ! Perchance he's in the forest lost ? 
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His ardour in the chase hath injured him, 
Or he'd return : may be, he has sprain'd a joint, 
And now in some kind peasant's hut is laid. 
He will be here anon. 

Ippo. Come when he may, 
Into life's blighted forest I have plunged. 
Ne'er to retrace my steps. 

DucH. Lament not thus ! 
Some youthful noble at a future day 
Will estimate thy virtues and thy beauty. 

Ippo. Beauty shall bum out, as the sacrifice 
On passion's altar, ruin'd tho' it be. 
No : since I cannot wed the man I love 
Above aU others, beyond measurement 
Or expectation of the fondest hope, 
I'U wed my heart unto his memory ; 
Thus live — and for this only — and then die ! 

DucH. My child ! 

Ippo. Sweet lady ! do not pity me ; 
For pride oft braids the hair that sorrow moistens. 
The prince hath proVd his duty ; I, my love ; 
And cypress-sceptred Misery follows both ! 

[BxeurU. 

SCENE III. (4th stage Entrance.) 

The Forest — Nightfall, Enter Zacheo and two Pirates, 

Zach. As for the dead body, we will take care not to 
meddle with it — fo* that might be dangerous. What we 
have to do, is merely to seize the young man who comes 
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to meet us, and keep him as a hostage for making terms 
with the Duke. 

1st Pm. We understand. Padrone. [Sky darkening. 

Zach. *Tis a murky night. I fear we shall lose him. 

1st Pie. The moon does not rise these two hours. 

Zach. Hist ! what's that ? Something rustled in the 
boughs ! 

1st Pir. 'Twas a wolf 

2nd Pie. We're no prize for man or wolf 

Zach. Humph 1 I had a narrow chance of being 
boarded this morning. My friar-craffc was suspected, 
and chased. And even now I doubt we are not the 
only men groping about this forest to-night I have 
heard voices. There, again ! Hist, this way. [Exeunt 
stealthily. 

Unter Dalmasso and Huntsman. 

Dal. We are near at hand, methinks ? 

Hunt. I marked the spot. 

Dal. It should be — ^yes, we are in the track — 

Hunt. We are. 
The dead prince lies hard by. 

Dal. You carefully 
Sent forward the attendants ? 

Hunt. They are iiiere. 
Doubtless, ere this. 

Dal. We have no time to lose. 
Ere day-break we must bear the body back 
To Florence. 

Hunt. A sad oflBice, sir. 

Dal. Ah — ^indeed. [Hoseunt. 
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EnUr Garcia. 

Gar. I've stagger'd blindly round the awful spot 
Where he doth lie. — I dared not to approach 
My brother's body ! — there's an atmosphere 
Circling the ground, that bars me like a wall 
Whereon sit spirits of the other world, 
Silent as death, and doubly terrible ! 
Why came I here alone ? I should have known 
'Twas useless. Where's the hard-featur'd Zacheo, 
Who's pledged to aid me — he who knows it all ? 
All ! — alas, no !— he will but see the end. 
Else might his knowledge save me ! Where is he ? 
I've missed him at the outskirts. I am here 
Alone, and in a spot that seems cut o£f 
From nature— and my feelings and my thoughts 
Begin to take the tone — ghastly, accurs'd ; 
Yet void of action as an empty hell. 
Wherein I stand a king, whose only subjects 
Are rebel torments pent within his soul ! — 
I will break through this speU ! I'm innocent ! 
Yonder the body of my brother lies : 
'Tis fit I give it burial : these my hands 
ShaU witJ a sacred feeling dig L grave. 
And place him there, as in his mother's lap. 
His mother's ! Oh ! let not my brain whirl thus ! 
It must be done — or here I'U wait for ever. 
My soul hath sworn this to itself, and nature 
Cannot oppose the power that breeds all acts ! 

[He retires up the stage ;^hut rvshes hack with 
a cry of horror. 
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They come ! — ^they come . — the spirits of the earth, 

Abhorring murder by a brother's hand, 

Will not permit him to do sacrilege 

By opening her breast ! — ^the ministers 

Of nature take the office on themselves, 

In loathing of my deed ! They come ! they come ! 

[The body of GjOVANNi, covered with a dark 
falling maiUle, is slowly and silerUly borne 
a/yross the hack of the stage. One dim torch 
is carried in front. The slow train, enveloped 
in their dociks, follow in darkness. 

They're gone ! What means it ? 0, thou terrible dream ! 

Whose pageant hath appall'd my waking soul ; 

Whether my brain delirious conjur'd thee. 

Or that the scene was real— what can be 

Thy purport to me ? I will fly this spot — 

I can but die — and any grave will suit me. 

So that it be not here \ — ^for here the earth 

XJould never harden o'er me, but loose clods 

Would with unnatural life be ever stirred, 

Till some one came and dragged me to the light ! 

[Bushes away. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. (1st stage Entrance). 

Colonnade of the. Ducal Palace. 

A broad team of sunset gleams a^cross. Enter CORNELIO, 
Dalmasso, Chiostro, and Macchiettl 

Cor. Come, tell me now: what of the prince Giovanni? 
Is he, indeed, so ill ? 

Dal. (evasively,) He might be worse. 

Chios. We have just now a feverish atmosphere. 

Cor. Fever ! — can Emperor's daughters drug the wind 
With influential beauty ? Hath he ta'en 
A fever of love ? 

Dal. {vdth trepidation) I know not of such fever. 

Cor. Cold sensual ! walking nose of Ovid's bust ! 
Why vent'st thou intermittent speech from lips 
Blue as a monk's within his marble pulpit. 
Preaching for charity at Christmas-tide ! 

Dal. Your gibes are most irreverent — and mis-timed. 

Cor. Nay — let's be serious. If he should die ? 

Dal. (lowering his voice.) Talk not of that. 

Cor. Why not ? You do not answer ? 

Dal. Because death is an endless argument; 
Or, if it hath an end, 'twere best not sought. 
Deep thoughts are ever dangerous, and our fancies 
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Not precipice-proof a whit more than our bodies. 
E'en as yon river parts the city in two, 
So reason divides judgment. 

Cor. Wrecked -o' both shores. 
Tut ! death's the Ducal cosmographic clock, 
Striking the worid's mutations — we don't feel it: 
Or like Achilles' shield; a populous round: 
It quoits down thousands for the one it saves. 
Let's to our dinners ! 

Dal. I have a heavy heart, (going) 

CoR. Think you this sleeve becomes me ? 

Dal. The sun sets ! 

{Shades of evening slowly come over the Colonnade). 

CoR. Loose — and appropriate ? 

Dal. Ugh ! — I am cold. [Exit Dalmasso. 

Cor. What ails Dalmasso ? — ^he speaks very strangely! 

Pass. And looks so. 

Chios. Like a book that's closed, and clasped. 

CoR. I have a wild thought that flies hither and thither. 
Like a bird in a church ! 

Macc. When you get out of the rain ? 

CoR. Now I shall tell you something that will check 
Your smiles, {lowering his voice.) An execution — 

Macc. Zacheo?— 
'Tis said he hath been seized. I'U paint his portrait. 

CoR. And seiz'd where ? — ^not i' the city — but the forest; 
Following prince Garcia, who was seen at day -break 
Hurrying along — ^his hair all wild and wet. 
With face the hue of marble in the moon. 
And earth-stains on his knees ! What does all this, 
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Chios, (looking off) See, the Duke comes ! 

Pass. How grandly — ^yet what gloom ! [Hoceunt 

Enter CoSMO, slowly, (Colonnade darkens), — He beckons off. 

He-enter Dalmasso. 

Cosmo, (solemnly). Is my son's body placed as I 
directed? 

Dal. It is, my liege. 

Cosmo. The curtain hung in front. 
Effectually concealing what's behind ? 

Dal. Closely, your Highness ; and beyond suspicion, 
Save to the instinctive second-sight of guilt. 

Cosmo. Ha 1 — that is well ! — ^woe to his body and soul 
Who knows what's there without examining ! 

Dal. Shall I light tapers round the corse ? 

Cosmo. No — ^no ! 
(aside). He who hath done it will not need a light ; 
For hell's reflexion on his startled brain 
Will make all clear. 

Dal. He was a noble planet, 
Whose body, once so bright, now spots 

Cosmo. How looks he ? 

Dal. Shadows of decay — soft, undefined. 
Lurk on the surface : shadows from within — 
Unlike all other shadows— that ne'er pass. [sir ! 

Cosmo. But bear the substance with them. Hark you. 
Spare me your morals — death is common, sir ; 
And hath exhausted man's irrelevancy 
In words. 
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Dal. But murder — pardon me, my liege — 
That is not common ? 

Cosmo. How ! — be silent, sir ! 
Who told thee he was murder'd ? — ^who dares say so ? 

Dal. I humbly crave your Highness' pardon ! — ^no one ! 

Cosmo. Enough, sir Sapience ! the plague's in Florence — 

A plague that clots the banners of our house. 

And will incarnadine the dust of time 

While heavily they wave. Why stare you thus ? 

Lock up a gadding tongue — but mark my orders ! 

Attend me, privately — ^my friend in this — 

Within two hours — not sooner, but precise. 

[Uxit Dalmasso. 

Now will I go and gaze on my dead son, 

And in that human ruin see my hopes 

Ended : our house defrauded of its line. 

By so much excellence gone into mere clay. 

What foUows next ?— his murderer shall die — 

And speedily — that penalty is fix'd. 

So sure as this my hand did wed his mother — 

Most wretched in that demon of her womb; 

So sure as 'twas his hand his brother slew ; 

So sure by mine he falls ! Now solemn prayer 

Shall purify and fit me for the hour ! 

[JExit 

[A lamp illumines the colonnade.] 

Enter Garcia, followed by the Duchess. 

DucH. This is no answer ! 
Gar. Madam, I have no other. 
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DucH. Then thou art positive in cold denial 
Of the least knowledge where thy brother is ? 

Gar. Thrice have I told thee so : if I make oath^ 
Thoult ask tJiat thrice^ as tho' the heavens were deaf 
And needed iteration ! 

DucH. Oh, my child, 
What can this mean ! — what can I do, or say ? 

Gab. Nothing! 

DucH. My dearest son ! 

Gab. Nothing will best 
Befit a soft capacity. 

DucH. My Garcia ! 
Never before to me did'st thou address 
Such cutting words 1 — ^fiery indeed at times. 
On others thou has darted glances fierce. 
But ne'er before on me. 

Gab. Incessantly 
My life is probed by questions of Giovanni ! 
First comes a courtier — * Where's the Prince Giovanni ? * 
Ere I can answer, that I do not know, 
His tutor, or some blear astronomer, 
Tasks me, with book or telescope in hand ; 
And then another, and another courtier ! 
Next comes a courtezan, and asks the same. 

DuCH. Oh, this is false ! 

Gar. When the truth will not ser^e, 
'Tis evident that gossips covet lies. 
When I reply, no one doth credit me ! 
They shrink away, with lurking looks and shrugs. 
Pregnant of sinister meaning ! Let them think ! 
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In vile suspicions doth the devil paint 
Men's self-rbred villany unto men ; but they — 
Having oil'd consciences, do slip o' one side — 
Think it their neighbour's portrait, and cry ' shame ! * 

DucH. Thou rack'st my very heart 1 

Gar. Seek thy couch, mother, 
And sleep.it whole again. 

DucH. I e'en must leave thee, 
If thus thou speak'st. 

Gar. Good madam, thoud'st best go ! 

DucH. My son ! — my Garcia ! 

Gar. Any where — I care not— 
I am worn out ! 

DucH. What can this mean ? — how end ? [Sxit. 

Gar. Thou gentle mother of a savage son, 
Now thou art dealt with ! — ^I am glad 'tis o'er ! 
First pent within a den, then compass'd round. 
And spear'd at, constantly, I'm made a tiger ! 
Who could remain a man 'midst all these wounds ? 
Oh, for some deep, sweet nature — some one to tell 
The truth to — ^not my mother,— nor Ippolita — 
She loved Giovanni ; — there is none — not one 1 — 
Ah me ! I'm sick at soul ! In these few days 
I have grown older, both in body and mind. 
By many a year ; and my experience 
Of life and death has superseded youth, 
And all its flowers lie like a shower of stones. 
Even the sweetness of the air is gone ; 
My fever'd breath has changed it. Not for me — 
Comes charmed sleep's soft music in the night. 
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With ravishing cadence — tingling pulse, and pause — 
Eevival— and fax-dying. Nature wears 
A sack-cloth robe, with ashes in her hair. 
While madness knots the cord. — ^Who is't I see ? 
Ippolita ! — ^what terror, yet what love ! 
Her presence brings fresh life — ^but a fresh trial ! 
I Well — 'tis the last. heart ! revive once more, 
And of thy proper energies create 
New elements of hope to mould a world 
Based on the trampled compost of despair 1 
As sun-lit harvests rise where squadrons fell 

Enter Ippolita. 

Ippo. I sought you Garcia ; for I much do fear 
Giovanni's absence is not, as I had thought, 
By me occasioned. 

Gab. Then by whom, or what ? 

Ippo. By some mischance endangering his life. 

Gab. (aside). Now shakes the temple of my new-bom 
world. 

Ippo. You tremble ! 

Gab. Dark mischance surrounds us alL 

Ippo. You know it, then ! — what hath befallen him ? 
You left him in the wood ? 

Gab. True — ^there I left him ; 
And he left me; we parted — ^that's the sum 
Of aU I know of him, or he of me. 

Ippo. Ambiguous are thy words. I feel I never 
Shall see him any more ! 

Gab. (aside,) Now would I fain 

g2 
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Beligiously repeat his parting blessing, 
And love to her bequeath'd : — ^but how confess 
That I was present and received his words ? 
I must not jet I promised sacredly? 

Ippo. He hath no love for me — ^he never had — 
Or could he thus leave torture to supply 
His dear-felt presence ? 

Gar. Thou art wrong in this. 
I know he loVd thee with such depth of feeling. 
That on his bed of death with his last breath 
He would have called down showers of blessings on thee. 
In token that he left his heart on earth ! 

Ippo. Say'st thou so ? — ^kindest Garcia ! — sa/st thou so ? 

Gab. I'm sure oft 

Ippo. Then, ye silent darksome walls. 
That soon will shut me from the useless world. 
Welcome — ^most welcome ! 

Gar. These are friendly walls. 
Where every tenant loves thee. 

Ippo. Soon shall I 
Leave them for ever. 

Gar. Whither wouldst thou flee ? 

Ippo. Into a convent's gloom. 

Gar. a convent ! — surely 

Ippo, Yes — it is sure as death, or deep love. 

Gar. No ! 

« 

Ippo. There will I pray before mine hour-glass. 
And woo the shade of Death — farewell ! 

Gar. No— no! 
Thou must not do so— dear Ippolita ! 
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Ippo. Ah ! wherefore should I stay ? 

Gab. Stay to be loved — 
To be adored — thou must not thus be lost. 
And leave earth bare of comfort ! 

Ippo. Lost to whom — 
Whose comfort, Garcia ? 

Gar. One prince of Florence, 
Who is not here, Duke Cosmo hath affianced 1 
Another yet remains — alike devoted ! 

Jppo. (with a piercing look of terror.) Garcia ! 

Gar (wildly,) I love thee ! 

Ippo. (shrieks, and retrecUs.) Ah ! I see it, now ! 
I see all, now ! — ^let madness take thy hand 
And wed it with my curses ! — where's thy brother ? 
I feel he's dead ! — ^thou — ^thou hast murder'd him ! 

[^odt wUdly. 

Gar. Have I embraced a thunder-cloud ! Oh man ! 
Combustion of the elements ne'er made 
So wide a flaw in the vast scheme of things. 
As passion doth in thee ! When some bright star 
Which we behold adoring, suddenly 
Explodes, and leaves all dark, that darkness soon 
New orbs illume: passion hath only one. 
A murderer did she call me . — ^foul, false word ! — 
'Sdeath ! I begin to feel as though 'twere true. 
And harden in the fact Nor stand I singly. 
What's he who slays in battle ? — ^is't not murder ? 
Comelio boasts he hath kiU'd many men; 
Verani, Basta, ^1 the knights o' the court. 
Have done the same — ay, and the Duke himself! 
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The cause is naught — our country's enemies^ naught — 
Murderers they are in motive as in deed ! 
Say, one doth poison a man's wife; the husband 
Kills him forthright — ^that is a murderer ! 
What is the priest who dooms him to hell-fire ? 
A murderer too, and worse ! If you do kill 
The bravo hired to stab you ! — no excuse. 
Or if, in a quarrel, blind with wine or rage, 
You slay the man unwittingly, whose hand 
Falcon'd your throat while his blade glanc'd above. 
The whole world roars, 'Thou art a murderer !* 
As they had roared at him if thou'dst been slain. 
Thus, providential 'scapes are worse than death, 
And good luck's heinous ! 

Eriier an Attendant, masked. 

Well what next ? 

Atten. (slowly.) My lord, — 
His Highness waits within his private chamber 
Your prompt attendance. 

Gar. (sternly, after some hesitation.) I have heard you. 

[Exit Attendant 
Masked ! — 

What further would the Duke with me ? — ^my trial 
Exceeds all condemnation ;■ — ^what is this ? 
Methought I had pass'd the worst ? Why, so I have ! 
Naught more remains but idle repetition. 
Queries, conjectures, probabilities. 
These blows do harden me, and make th^ deed. 
Appalling once, seem common as a cloud 
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Wherein great faces frown and fade; my heart 

Is as a stone that's on the highway broken 

By wheels, men, cattle, — and I almost feel, 

With like occasion, I could do't again : 

Terror hath dashed his torch before my eyes 

Till hell seems ashes; paralysed despair 

lies, carv'd in ice, outstretched before my path; 

Bemorse is beggar'd; scarcely grief remains; 

And of concealment I am grown so sick. 

That on my coffin I would gladly sit. 

Saying — 'Cease all this prate — ^'twas I who slew him!' 

But I have ta'en my stand beyond retreat: 

This deed, Cosmo I — it is none of mine ! 

[Exit. 



SCENE II. (Fourth stage Entrance.) 

AnU-^JiaTriber of the Duke's private apartment, 
A leaden-grey curtain is drawn across the hack of it 

Enter Cosmo, from hehind the curtain, 

Cosmo. The solid earth beneath me seems to rock; 
Yet will not I ! — ^like Justice will I stand 
Upon mine own foundation, steel'd in right. 
And thou — 0, vast mannoreal arch above ! 
Whereon the luminous host in silence range; 
Our God ! and all great Gods of ancient creeds ! 
Glorified giants and portentous powers, 
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Coeval, coefemal with the spheres — 

Who gaze with solar face on this my deed; 

0, spanning arch ! yawn thou, and let heaven down. 

To crush me ere I do't, if I be wrong ! 

Something like madness lifts me !«*60 ! — ^he comes ! 

Enter Gabcia. 

Gar. (after a pause,) Sir, I am here. 

Cosmo (advancing dose, ani fixing his eyes upon him). 
Art worthy to be here ? 
Shouldst thou not rather be within thy tomb ? 

Gar. I rather would be there. 

Cosmo, Wherefore wouldst rather ? 

Gar. Because, sir, I am sick of this vile life 
Which I am made to lead by constant questions 
Touching my brother's absence. Whereso'er 
I turn, suspicions fang me ; words are fangs. 
And looks are words — therefore I'm sick of life. 

Cosmo. Thou dost anticipate me, and thy craft 
Equals thy fix'd audacity. 

Gar. What craft ? 

Cosmo. Come, let's be brief: you know Giovanni's 
murder'd ! 

Gar. Murder'd, my lord ! — ^impossible ! 

Cosmo. j?%ow did'st it ! 
Thou art the murderer ! 

Gar. What hideous liar 
Hath blown this monstrous seed in your quick ear ? 

Cosmo. Thou hast a demon's tongue, 0, iron-faced boy, 
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That should be rooted from its upas hold, 

And cast to hungry imps ! I know thou did'st it ! 

Gar. Then may your Highness listen to these facts : 
Comelio and Dalmasso are both murderers-^ 
And all the rest who foUow'd to your wars ! 
My mother is a murderess, in that she 
Hath wish'd success to wars her kin have waged ! 
Then, there's Ippolita^a murderess too ; 
Self-sacrificed, and in a convent buried ! 
And those who ne'er have done a deed of death, 
Have oft in private thoughts imagined it 
From trivial causes that have stirr'd their passions : 
Even the child who strikes intends to kill ! 

Thus, all the world 

Cosmo. Boy ! boy ! no more ! — thou utterest 
Words the base coin of self-deceptive fiends. 
(They silently confront each other.) 
I have a picture here, of ancient date, 
Which looks eternal — ^placed beyond time's hand. 

[Leading him towards the curtain. 
It was thy mother's gift when first we married. 
And hath been treasur'd since most sacredly. 
A solemn lesson doth the subject teach 
To erring mortals : recognize — acknowledge ! 

[He throws aside the cv/rtain, and discovers the 

form of Giovanni laid upon a black marble 

table. Gabcia utters no cry ; but rushes 

dovm to the front, followed by CosMO, who 

points to his face.'] . 

Gar. (after a pause of ho7*ror.) I did it ! 
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Cosmo. Oh unnatnial government, 
That in a mental den lock'd up such deed ! 
How doth it force itself thro' the cold pores 
Of that metallic mask, and curdle there ! 
Grarcia ! thou'rt lost for ever ! 

Gar. (abstractedly). It is the form 
Of my unburied brother ! — ^peaceful heaven 
Cherish his soul, and let it plead my cause ! 

Cosmo. Thy cause, oh murderous boy I 

Gar. I am no murderer ! 

Cosmo. Now dost thou snatch the earth from under me. 
And leave me grappling space . — ^hast thou not said 
Thou did'st it ? 

Gar. Father, it is true he fell 
In our fierce struggle — else I had not been here, 
To curse my chance ! 

CosMO. What villainous evasion 
Wouldst thou insinuate ? Speak, ere I slay thee ; 
For self-command wiU burst my inner world, 
And chaos whelm us both ! 

Gar. He first attacked me ! 
And in my own defence, I know not how. 
Madly I parried him— I am innocent ! 

CosMO. Monstrous untruth! thou wretch imparallel'd. 
Too well I know thy brother's sweetest nature 
Could ne'er have been so changed. Approach yon form ! 

[CosMO leads him towards the "body. 
Nearer — more near ! " Doth not the sullen blood 
Revivify ! and leave its kindred earth — 
Acknowledging the presence of the Destroyer ?" 
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Gar. I see the sullen blood there fixed, congeal'd ; 
Your eyes are dazzled by an inward fire — 
I do not see it flow . — take, take away 
My senses from me — do not harrow them. 
Until I own what is not ! 

Cosmo. Garcia! Garcia! 
It is enough. — " Behold thy brother's blood ! 
It cries aloud for vengeance on thy head. 
Waiting heaven's mandate, ministered by me! 
Oh, wretched father of a fratricide — 
Whom by all laws of justice I am boimd 
To render up to Death's capacious hand — 
How wretched is surviving ! But dream not 
That as an impious and unequal judge 
My people shall impugn me. It is better 
That future times should call me barbarous 
In this my private act, than, as a sovereign, 
Weak and unjust. Therefore prepare to die !'* 

Gar. Under what awful impulse dc^ thou act ? ^ 

Cosmo, (pointing upwards.) Under Authority ! 

Gar. Not so — ^not so. 

Life's worthless to me — ^but to end it thus 

You do deceive yourself— yet hear me, father I 
Show me the proof of this high mission ? 

Cosmo. There! — 
I am the father of that corpse ! 

Gar. {clasping his hands!) I know 
Thou art — and I am its brother. 

Cosmo. Thou ? O, Garcia ! 
Dar'st thou so call thyself, who art his murderer ? 



^ 
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Gab. Fm no such wretch — and yet a wretch who 
cares not 
How soon he die ! 

Cosmo. That moment now is come ! 

[He takes Garcia's sword from him. 

Gar. Horrible death ! by these cold, pausing steps — 
Silent as heaven before the earth was made — 
Yet thundering in the brain as they advance, 
like slow, but final judgment. Do not kill me ! 

Cosmo. Not final — save on earth. 

Gar. You will not kill me — 
You cannot mean it . — ^I have done no wrong, 

Cosmo. How ! with yon weltering witness ? 

Gar. Heaven take me home I 

I see it — see nothing else ^Well, well, all's o'er — 

I care not, sir ! I steadily tell you that ! 
Brother, I pardon thee 1 — ^'twas thy good chance 
To die, and not to suffer as I have done : 
We shall be reconciled within the tomb ! 

Cosmo. Look up yefiends ! (slowly draws Garda's sword) 
Behold this broken blade ! 
Doth not the fragment pierce thine inmost sense 
With this last proof ? 

Gar. No — no — I have told all. 

Cosmo. " Unnatural boy, 'tis fit thy course should cease. 
Lest all thy family thou shouldst cut off. 
Or blank their prospects and eclipse their fame;" 
Leagued with fell bandits and with pirate hordes. 
Perchance e'en now they hover round our gates 
With bosom-heated steeL 
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Gar. God is my judge! 

Cosmo. In heaven; — ^but first on earth it is ordain'd 
There should be judges to arraign men's deeds, 
And send the guilty hence to the Court Supreme! 
Farewell, 0, wretched sonl — I cannot give 
A father's blessing — ^yet — my son — farewell ! 

[Gabcia kneels, and CosMO embraces, and 
hangs over him : then lifts himself up, and 
raises the sword towards heaven. {The Tjmsked 
Attendant enters, and extinguishes the lamp.) 

" Thou constant God ! sanction, impel, direct. 
The sword of Justice! — ^and for a criminal son 
That pardon grant which his most wretched father 
Thus in the hour of agony implores!"* 

[The scene closes, the tableau of the figures pre^ 
senting a resewMance to a monumental design. 



SCENE III. (Second Stage Entrance.) 

A Corridor of the Ducal Palace. 
Enter DucHESS. 

DucH. Oh, wherefore left I Grarcia in that mood — 
So changed from aU he was! — ^Where is he now? 
Would I could find him, for my trembling frame 
Tells me some dreadful things are hovering round 
Whose fall will make us shriek ere we know why! 

* Thuam Mst, mi. temp, T. ii., 1. xxxii, /. 159. 
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The Duke! — ^with mighty bounds this way he comes! 
And looks as though he had just seen a ghost! 
What! — ^what! — ^if he be moved to leap the earth, 
Earth's centre's lost [Retreats in terror. 

Cosmo rushes in, vnih haggard looks. 

Cosmo. He's saved from worse than death ! 
His fame is saved — "Into his father's hand 
He hath resigned that life his father gave." 
No horrible public executioner 
Hath sealed disgrace upon our ancient house. 
My wife! ha. — ^what would'st thou with me? 

DuoH. My lord! 
How — how is this? what can have made you thus? 

Cosmo, {recovering himself .) How thus! 

DucH, Where — ^where is Garcia? — where is he? 
I left liiTTi recently in fearful state — 
His nature hath been gall'd — I fear he's mad — 
For God's sake, tell me — ^tell me where he is? 

Cosmo, (agitated,) Good mother of my sons — ^we all 
at times 
Border on madness ; nay, in sooth, we're mad — 
And but it lasts not, men would call us so. 
And chain our damned magnificence of will ! 
Eetire — I will be left alone — retire ! 

DucH. My heart-strings strain — strain ! — Garcia ! 
where art thou ? [Exit Duchess. 

Cosmo. He'll answer her no more — save from the air I 

{Se starts, as if listening,) 
What if that echo be his voice, not hers ? 

{Duchess calling vrithin). Where — where is Garcia ? 
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Cosmo. With the all-merciful God ! 

(Ihichess calling vnthin). GkiTcia ! 

Cosmo. The walls do render back the sound ! 
What if the earth should open at my feet, 
And he himself make answer, ' I am here ! ' 
Then should his mother ask, * Who placed thee there ? ' 
Can I stand upright saying who it was ? 
I could ! — but not to her — ^no, not to her ! 

Enter Dalmasso, 
Away I 



Dal. Tout Highness did command 

Cosmo. True — ^true: 
Tour pardon, sir. Thou'st kept the secret close ? 

Dal. My liege, I have. 

Cosmo. Forth now, and publicly 
Announce this dolorous news throughout the city ; 
That, of the pestilence, our dear loved sons, 
Giovanni and young Garcia, are both dead ! 

Dal. Both dead, my lord ? 

Cosmo. Did'st thou not hear me say it? 
A bell toUs in my brain, as for earth's end : 
They are both dead ! 

Dal. Your Highness — I crave pardon — 

Cosmo. See that all honours, fitting their princely 
state. 
With high oration and sad ceremony, 
Be straight prepared ? 

Dal. Eeligiously, my liege. 
Yet will your Highness bear with me, if now, 
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At such a moment, I intrude to tell 
How that the corscdr Zacheo is arrested. 
With two of his band. Is it your will to order 
Their execution ? 

Cosmo. No, no, no ! — 'tis hideous ! 
No more of executions. They are pardon'd 5 
Dal. And for their future conduct — 
Cosmo, (waiving him off.) Set them all free ! 
Death hath two noble gifts, and well can wait 
For the flawed casts from man's precarious mould. 

[Exit Dalmasso. 
Why should I lag behind ? — ^why drone along 
The sickly gardens of a fruitless life. 
In search of nought— expecting — ^hoping nought. 
Except the end ? If t'were ten paces hence 
Into my pit, with pain the sole companion 
Of each pace — why should there be ten ; why nine ? 
Or half as many ? I am sick at heart 
Of standing upright Oh ! could I but now 
Become a poor and humble plodding man, — 
Kich in possession of one being's love. 
Whose ear was tuned to sympathy, — and leave 
This high-condition'd sickness ! A thatch'd hut. 
Where I could pour this tumult fully out. 
The ear of her that I should seek for this. 
Would change its ofi&ce, and send forth a shriek 
At my first whisper. — Yet I have done well. 
Strongly and justly — She must never know it — 
Justly — ^not cruelly — he made no struggle — 

[Cosmo sees the Duchess approctchingj] 
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Ha ! she suspects the truth ! — perhaps has stared 
Into the swimming chamber ; and on the floor 
Seen her own face look up from her son's blood ! • 

Enter DuCHESS solemnly, 

DucH. Where is my child? 

Cosmo, {possessed and image-like ; 
answers involuntarily) The child — 

DucH. Where is he? 

Cosmo. Is he — 

DucH. The morning and the night come o'er the earth. 
And all is sameness in a few short years : 
The affections only keep us here alive 
By varying happiness. 

Cosmo. Yes — very true — 

DucH. Where is my child? 

Cosmo. Morning and night — ^you said — 
He was with you ? 

DucH. Duke! are you a husband? [madam — 

Cosmo. Duke? — ^yes, an upright and a just duke, 
A husband no less honourable — sa/st thou? 

DucH. Husband, art thou a father? 

Cosmo. Ha! I laugh, madam! — 
Duchess, you are asleep ; you talk and dream 
To no wise purpose ; and you echo my words, 
I think, — ^which is not welL I have been a father, 
like other men. Clowns, idiots, lunatics. 
Thieves, tyrants — equally with wolves and lions — 
Princes and lords, and dogs and cattle claim 
The father's title. 

H 
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DuOH. Father no morel — I feax 
Thou'st lost that name in losing all its nature, [forbear 

Cosmo. All nature — death — what's this! — Madam, 
This maddening and most laughable consequence 
Attached to the common fiact of being a father: — 
Spaje me, I pray you do ! 

DucH. Where is my child ? [there ! 

Cosmo. (Jod knows, not I ! — Giovanni's dead 1 — ^help 
I am thy lord — ^thy duke ! 

[Cosmo reels away with delirious attempts 
to recover his self -possession ; and Exit. 

DucH. [after a pavse.] Alone ! — ^where am I ? 
In fire and silence. I will satisfy 
Mine eyes at once with what my fears foresee ! 
Which is the way to the Duke's bedroom — God ! — 
Which is the way 'midst all these glistening paths ? 

[JSxit 



SCENE IV. (Thiid stage Entrance.) 

Avenue in the Palace Gardens, 

Enter Cornelio and Dalmasso. 

Cor. Both princes dead of the plague 1 — this is not true. 

Dal. It is too true. 

Cor. I say it cannot be. 

Dal. It is proclaimed. 

CoR. Aye, but I'm sure 'tis false. 

Dal. How, sir ! Duke Cosmo's proclamation false ? 
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Cor. Of course not — only, you see, the thing's not true. 
Hist ! I have talked with Zacheo, the pirate. 
And how the prince Giovanni died, I know. 
"With Garcia — if he indeed be dead — 
The Duke hath wrought in error ! — nay, I must speak ! 
A rumour dark as night, silent as Kghtning, 
Fitfully runs throughout the city, and hints 
Of secret — 

Dal. (m an vmder tone.) Soft ! 

CoR. But what the pirate told me 
Must be made known to the Duke ? 

Dal. I think it should. 
And yet — 

CoR. You think it shouldn't. 

Dal. Let us take counsel. [Exeunt 

Enter Ippolita vnth a Sister in Holy Orders. 

SiST. (impressively). Daughter, hast thou thought well 

of this ? 
Ippo. I have. 

SiST. Eesolves too sudden are not often firm, 
And hope hath many lives. Give youth more time. 

Ippo. My youth is hollow as a new-made grave. 
And my last hope waits but its funeral mass. 

[ExeurU, 
(A heUfrom the Palace tolls). 

Several Father Confessors pass across, in earnest 
conversation, — and Exeunt, 

The hell tolls at intervals, 
h2 
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Enter Zacheo hurriedly , followed hy two Ojfficcrs. 

1st Off. Tliis is no place for you 
Zach. I have the Duke's pardon. 
1st Off. We know that — ^but his Highness' privacy 

must not 

Zach. I say it must — I've something of great — '— 

1st Off. But not here — 

Zach. Yes, here — any where I can find him ! 

[Exit ZkCBEO, followed by Officers. 

(Bell tolls at intervals.) 

Enter Pas^ato. 

Pass. So one hath just enough for means of life, 
Better to set one's back against a tree 
On some fair hill, and thence survey below 
Sweet sylvan streams, with many a snow-white bridge. 
Vines, olive-yards, pine-groves, and basking gardens. 
And in the fertile, fresh-green distance winding 
Slow o'er the fragrant mead, the oxen-teams — 
Than be their ducal lord. Cosmo hath lost 
Two sons, the nearest to his sovereign hopes, 
By one 'ghast fever, at the self-same time : 
What's Cosmo's state ? Fair-haired young Garcia, 
A cold clay image now, of graceless shape. 
Had that within him might have sunn'd the world 
What's Cosmo's dukedom to his double loss ? 
Of no more value than a bunch of grapes ! 
Far less, when men are thirsty, or the eye 
Wanders tow'rds Arcady. 
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' Enter Chiostro. 

Chios. Dark be the sun— 
The heavens a domfed tomb, to house this loss ! 

Pass. I've heard it, sir — ^young Garcia and his brother 
Lie pale upon one slab ! 

Chios. There's yet more sorrow. 
The Duchess has died suddenly ! She was found 
Extended senseless near the half-closed door 
Of the Duke's private chamber, whence it seem'd 
She had just issued. In his Highness' arms 
She breathed her last ; but utter'd not a word. 

Pass. Alas, poor lady ! How is't with the Duke ? 

Chios. Oh, sir, he hath a tower of man within ! 
Eavaged by storms that howHngly sweep through. 
He shakes — ^but falls not. His passions are his slaves 1 
Being humane, 'tis reason'd will, alone. 
That makes man great with high security. 
Such power hath Cosmo. Fare — fare you well, sir ! 
I go to write the oration with my tears. [Exit 

Pass. Would I could weep : my heart hath got a load 
Which blessed tears might lighten and disperse. 
'Tis Cosmo yonder ! Darkly and tall he stands. 
Like an extinguish'd beacon of the night. 
Whose watchman hath been cast into the sea. 
Hither he moves. [Passato seats himself on a bank. 

Enter CosMO, in a sahle robe, 

CosMO. Vast is the bosom of heaven • 
Descended thence, man thither should aspire : 
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There only can grief breathe, and find repose. 
I am not calm ; I struggle without aim : 
I walk with fortitude as witii a friend ; 
But feel that one of us is false. Who's here ? 
Sir, do not rise ; I know you very well. 
You are a sculptor : I will sit by you ! 

[Seats hAmsdf beside Passato. 

Pass. Not grief alonehathmade yourHighnessgracious. 

Cosmo. I thank you : I am grateful for that truth ; 
And I feel— sir, I feel — much — ^very much. 
You know my recent losses : though you are not 
A father or a husband, as I think. 
Yet you can enter into what I feel. 
In some degree. 

Pass. Entirely, my liege. 

Cosmo. That is impossible ! — ^pardon me, sir; 
You do not know. I was about to say. 
That as it seem'd my son, sir — ^my son Garcia — 
And you, were friends; and that Giovanni held you — 
As do I also— greatly in esteem 
For your chaste works, I would at once propose 
That you should rear a monument, and give it 
The utmost of your nature ? 

Pass. With devotion 
My spirit shall move my hand. 

Cosmo. A high design — 
Clearly made out, though broad in its effects ? 

Pass. Clear as the story thou would'st have me teU. 

Cosmo, (starting up,) Ha !— dost thou hint at aught 
beyond thy words ! (Recovering himsdf,) 
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I wander with my sons — I am not well — 

The air of the garden and the scent o' the plants 

Afifect me strongly. [The DuJce sits down again. 

Pass. Gk)od, my lord — ^'tis common. 

Cosmo, (hurriedly.) Listen : I'd have them all 
as life-sized figures — 
Death's standard there's no quarry that could furnish^ — 
The Duchess — ^both my sons — Giovanni, Garcia — 
Somewhat to tell my grief, if aught can tell it, 
And also that of lost Ippolita; 
In short, sir, you may place us all as dead! 
Now, your design? 

Pass. That needs some time, my lord. 

Cosmo. Thou said'st thy spirit was in it ? 

Pass. So it is; \ 

But yet my mind's unformed : 'twill be the work 
Of serious years, and cannot in a minute 
Spring from the brain fit to stand fast through ages. 

Cosmo, (rising hurriedly.) I'm sick — Fm sick at heart! 
* Find years elsewhere ! 
Sculpture the almanack — I will have naught ! 

[Betires abruptly. 

Pass, {coming forward.) I tire of the court : 'I am 
unfit for it ; 
Its patpnage is irksome, for it savours 
Of orders from above, and hath in all things 
Too much vivacity to suit my taste. 
Why should my natural moods be call'd eccentric. 
While rich men's starts and humours pass for law ? 
The Duke is great and generous; yet methinks 
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It ill suits greatness in philosophy, 
Because his kin have sought their natural rest 
Some seasons prematurely, thus to rave. 
I will return to mine obscurity, 
To stand upon some cliff that goat ne'er hoof d, 
And watch old eagles and the sinking sun; 
Or in primeval twilight of deep groves, 
'Midst satyrane trees and silence,. shape my clay; 
Companion shadows — and commune with rocks. [Exit, 
Cosmo, (slowly coming forward.) I lose myself: what 
wonder, having lost 
So much that's better ? I have outKved my years. 

[He pauses despondingly. 
On the grey slope of life, when friends fall off. 
And e'en the fresh flowers and the clouds look old; 
When natural sweets are bitter in the mind, 
Hope dying of sick memory soon as bom. 
And beauty, like a lily's pure cold urn 
Standing in Lethe's waters, wakes no sense 
To ravishment, no thoughts to urge our steps ; 
While grief, experience, and obUvion, 
In sequence old, come to dismiss the heart; 
Mighty revealings of an after-state 
Flit through the brain, and sobbings fill the ear 
From the great wind's quadruple origin, . 

And make man fear himself. But Justice reigns ! 
Creation and destruction are the extremes. 
With all the heavens for centre. Still we shudder : 
Yet one power holds. Unwavering consciousness 
Of general practice in humanity, 
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Is all that shores us up against the eye 
Of deep self-scrutiny; the only power 
Which can enable man, howe'er appall'd, 
To look his own being steadily in the face. 

Unter Zacheo, followed hy Cornelio and Dalmasso. 

Zach. {reverentially). My liege ! 

[The Luke does not hear. 
So please your Highness — 

Cosmo, {starting) Who art thou ? 

Zach. Zaxjheo Barossa, who with his Turkish galleys 
Hath ravaged long the coast of Tuscany. 
I come to thank you for my life. 

Cosmo. Go— mend it ! [noble ; 

Zach. Cosmo, the state and power thou hold'st are 
And nobler in thy use : great is thy nature, 
Tho' thou'rt a Christian whom I ought to hate. 
Yet, could a lawless corsair do thee service, 
Thou'dst not receive it, so I'U take my leave. 
And close as rock-veins hold the present secret. 

Cosmo. Man! 

Zach. It is safe : the plague sometimes takes Princes. 

Cosmo, {agitated). Hath it not ta'en my sons ? 

Zach. So 'tis reported. 

[Cosmo waives his hand, JExeunt Cornelio 
and Dalmasso. 

Cosmo. I have not 'scaped myself, tho' I do live. 

Zach. Save thee, great Cosmo ! 

Cosmo, {ttdth impatient hauteur). Hence ! and mend 
thy life ! 
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Zach. I crave thy pardon if I've anger'd thee ; 
Still more because thy royal heart is griev'd ; 
But as / only saw the Princes fight, 
I thought 

Cosmo, {with wUd earnestness). Fight ! — saw them 
fight ! — ^thou saw'st ? 

Zach. I did 

Cosmo, (clasping his hands), A witness ! — an earthly 
witness ! — ^I did think 
There had been but One ! 

Zach. (revererUly), Allah doth know I saw it ! 
The elder first drew steeL 

Cosmo. No ! — ^no ! — ^he could not ! 
Thine eyes deceived thee — ^'twas my youngest son — 
A whirlwind take thy words . — ^the elder youth 
Was of a natural mildness, passing sweet. 
Do not confound my reason . — he was most gentle ! 

Zach. Of that I nothing know ; but this I say — 
He gave the first offence, and urged his words, 
Taimting the other for his boyish years. 
They quarrell'd who first smote the boar ; and next 
About some lady, whom it seem'd both lov'd ; 
And then the elder drew, and hurl'd at him ; 
The other — ^parrying only, till his choler, 
Boil'd up with some sharp wrench, perchance a cut, — 
Made play with's brittle rapier, till it flew. 
The rest was all confused ; the end scarce tells it. 
Whether lord Garcia delt a mortal blow. 
Or that his brother rush'd against the blade, 
I know not. Were both present, I believe 
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Neither could tell you more. 

Cosmo, (stimned and appalled), Thou'st told sufficient I 

Zach. I met lord Garcia — shewed him I knew his deed: 
Then sought he aid from me forthwith to bury 
His brother's body, lest his parents' hearts 
Should doubly bleed — ^no treason did he dream — 
I heard him i' the darkness, talking to himself. 

Cosmo. Tell me no more ! — no more ! 

Zach. I kneel, my liege ! {he kneels). 

Cosmo. Monster ! who com'st 
Too late to save, too soon for damning fires, 
Couldst thou un-say by any form of words. 
Here would I stand — become a hollow rock— 
And live but in my echoes ! 'Tis too clear ! 
Quit me ! [Zacheo rises, and ExiL 

And take my thanks — ^for thou hast curs'd me 
With my son's innocence whom I have slain ! 

{After a pause.) 
Is't really done ? — Oh ! done beyond recall — 
His mother's death sums up and proves the accoimt. 
Sinking heaven's balance down into the grave. 
While all my motives fly like blights i'the air. 
I feel most curs'd !— dark iron-crown'd spectres wave 
Swords, and the storied banners of our house, 
Where aU is told ! My atmosphere of guilt 
Inflates— coUapses— pants like dreamy heU 
At some strange pause and shifting of its pains ! 
Now Justice rise with unforgiving arm. 
To make me pay my debt, thus doubly due. 
And one large grave hold Cosmo and his sons ! 

[EsM. 
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SCENE V. 

Interior of the Chapel of San Lorenzo, Tvx) tiers, ecLch 
bearing a covered form, are elevated at the furthest ex- 
tremity, in the centre. Priests, Nobles, Cavaliers, Monies, 
Ladies, &c., are ranged on ea^h side. The organ plays 

a grand fugtoe. 

Enter Ippolita, in a long black veil. 

Ippo. Not all the hopes and pleasures of the world 
Can pour one drop of bahn on such a loss. 
Mine eyes, dear friends, are blind with bitter tears 
That shut out nature — all, save misery. 
Sigh not for me, that in a convent's cell 
I wall up life — ^my heart doth share yon bier ! 

Enter Chiostro and Dalmasso, attired in mourning. 

Chios. These losses, and the centre of his heart 
Thus suddenly transpierced — blow following blow 
With rapid agonies, commingling wild. 
Scatter all fortitude, which ever needs 
Some interval ere it regains its poise. 

Dal. The Duke can ne'er recover this ! It is 
A trial passing human energy. 

Chios. Within this hour he seems to have lost himself. 
Like Saturn wandering thro' a wilderness ; 
Or he doth stand, a solid Dismay ! How different 
He look'd when Titian painted him ! — 0, grief ! 
Thou canst entomb Osiris in a cloud, 
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And to black beamy shadows and ruins change 
The Architectural Day ! Yet, he'll not fall ! 

Dal. {aside,) There is a hideous mine beneath the earth, 
And a dark spirit tracks him, pace for pace ! 
[The organ plays a solerrm dirge,] 

Enter Cosmo, attired in bla^ and purple; pale, and mth 

disordered hair. 

Cosmo (advancing slowly and abstractedly). 
My lofty and firm motives that once held 
United as the Alps, are changed i' the acting 
To martyr'd ashes— staked humanity ! 
This world's a bubble : see ! where now it bursts, 
And men and things fly oiBF, and melt in air ! 
Yon spheres are temporal, and a yawn will end 
The Ptolemaic dream ! Our brain's mere dust, 
Moisten'd and moved by rays and dews from heaven ; 
Soon dark — dry — void ! — Creation's final lord — 
Oblivion, crown'd with infinite blank stars — 
Inherits all ! I've done a hydra wrong ! 
Now will its monstrous constellation blazon 
My deed, till heaven dissolve ! 

Priest. My liege ! 

Chios. Your Highness ! 

Cosmo {stUl in abstraction). Could I do otherwise ? 
I might have waited ! 
Peace, Garcia ! — Cleave me ! 

Dal. {aside to Chios.) Hear you that, of Garcia ? 

Chios, (aside,) Did he say, leave me ? 

Cosmo. Still my soul is strong. 
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And fights up hill against an arm^d Conscience. 

In vain ! — the constant effort proves it vain ! 

Thus nature's secret single-combat mars 

The strength of man, which else might brave the spheres 

With Atlas 'neath his heeL Now, all is o'er ! 

Pbiest. My lord ! 

Cosmo. I am cast backward — ne'er to rise. 
All that had made me great — ^is gone ! 

Chios. My liege! — 

Cosmo. I, too, who thought myself so great a man — 
Such a good man — so just — ^now where's aJl this ? 
O, my friends, listen to me ! Friends, do I say ? 
I have no friend that I can tell this to, — 
Or, only one-my life's best Mend, my wife. 
And she's the last to whom — ^last I — ^why, she's dead I 
And though not yet prepared for burial. 
Yet doth she listen firom another world, * 

And know her words would brain me ; and she sees me 
Down here, a spectacle for all men's pity. 
Still-7— t'was no murder. Thafs what Grarcia said ! 
But then our doings are of different shades. 

Dal. May't please your illustrious Excellency ! 

Pkiest. Your Highness ! 

Cosmo. To me ? 

Mock not mine agony — ^mock not my state ! 
(Becovering himself,) So — ^they are there I — I see my dear 

lost sons ! 
My noble hope, Giovanni, snatch'd away ! 
My dear boy, Garcia — prematurely snatch'd ! 
(To the Priests.) Pardon me ! — ^let your sacred rites 
proceed ! 
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[A lofty chair is placed for the Ihike,] 

No !— ru sit here. 

[Seats himself in a Confessional] 
Priest. Commence the solemn service ! 

MASS. 

Celestial teams dry wp ov/r grief 

While these bright spirits now ascend ; 
Our hearts pour forth Imt for relief — 
We know their life can never end ! 
No stain, no guilt is theirs : 
Then purify &wr prayers , 
And dear our 

Cosmo starts forward. The Mass pauses abruptly, 

Cosmo. This mass I like not ! — it is vague — defective. 
And most reproachful ! Cease it on the instant ! 
How should my prayers be pure ? Yet, wherefore not ? 
Giovanni died of pestUence — so did G^^rcia; 
By a worse pestilence cut off — ^an error, 
As monstrous, dark, and pagod-like in state, 
As the united sense of right is vast 
In aU its bright proportions ! 

Priest. Good, my liege ! 

Chios, (aside). Grief hath o'erwhelm'd his mind. 

Dal. (aside). What he hath done 
Is now too plain. How terrible a secret 
For his appall'd successor's ear ! 

Chios, (to Priest^. Speak to him. 
Lo ! where his heavy scalding tears pour down ! 
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Cosmo, (with forlorn dignity), Contimie! Noble 
gentlemen and friends. 
I cannot explain these things. My present state 
Savours too much o'the elements. 'Tis a story 
Such as in pealing thunder might be told — 
Yet better lost in echoes o'er the sea, 
Since none can thoroughly know what's in the soul 
Pray yc, excuse me ! I am not much in years ; 
And tho' this morn methought my hair looked grey, 
'Tis but a few nights' snows. Yet, sorrow is strong. 
And I am unarm'd and a childless man. 
Once more, your pardon. 

\He advances to the lofty chair placed for him, 
and seats himsdf with dignity. 
Let the mass proceed ! 

MASS. , 

From depths of gloom and grief 
Seek not a vain relief 
Till the heart's heavy load overflow ; 

But grant %is strength, Heaven ! to hear 
This weight of agony and fear 
That presses down the atmosphere; — 

[A Priest Trvoves anxiously a few steps 
towards the Duke; then a second 
Priest, while the m/iss continues,"] 

And round our brows with searing glow 
Clings like a leaden crown of Woe ! 
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[As the Mass^ concludes, Cosmo falls back in his chair.] 

Dal. The Duke ! — he faints ! 

AIL The Duke ! 

[Nobles and attendants rush towards him, 

Cosmo. Tis welL Great God, thou knowest ! [Dies. 

Chios, (after a solemn pause) 
There broke a solid heart ! Drop we no tears 
On this colossal wreck ; or, while our eyes 
Play rebel to high thoughts, close — close his lids. 
So their stain'd orbs reflect not this our weakness — 
Needful as rain to those who dwell on eartL 

[The curtain slowly descends; and presently 
rises, displaying the grand equestrian statue 
in bronze of CosMQ the First, as it stands 
in Florence at the present time,'] 




lidi&J 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



"It is not metres^ but a metre-mdkmg argument that makes a 

poem; — a thoitght so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a 

plant or an animal, it has an architecture of its own, and adorns 

Natwre mUh a new thing, And this is the reward : 

that the ideal shall be the real to thee, and the impressions of the 

aotttal world shall fall like swmmsr rain, copious but not troublesome, 

to this invulnerable cggence. Thou shalt have tlie whole land for thy 

pa/rk and manor y the sea for thy bath and navigation, without taw, 

and withottt envy,*" 

Emebson. 
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ARCTIC HEROES. 



A FRAGMEm? OF NAVAL HISTOBY. 



PROLOGUE. 
Th/& Phantom of a Sea-hing rises aver ^rt^B-f^d* 

Phantom. 

Through the dense fog, bleak wind and frozen mist, 

Standing on this invisible peak of ice, 

I, only son of Thorwald, Norway's chief,— 

I, the '* red-handed Eirek " — bom at sea 

When the storm sang a war-dirge to the harps 

Of mermen for the war-smiths I should slay — 

Now come to speak, beneath the Sea-king's stars 

Who hold their thoughtful Court above this gloom ; 

Albeit none else in these yoid solitudes 

My phantom voice will hear. Far less can echoes 

Eeach to the human shores of future time. 

Or e'en this present time, from my strong day, 

Through the long freezing centuries, and through 

The worked and re-worked forms of dead men's earth, 

With all man's ever-dying histories. 

But to the constellations, and those stars 
That served as separate or correlative signs, 
I do recall my bodily presence here, 
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Amidst these Arctic powers and mysteries, 

A thousand years before Mount Bkapta's fiend 

Disgorged his fire-founts with their lava streams 

That swept off Iceland's flocks, herds, thriving homes. 

Dried rivers up, destroyed grass, grain and fish, 

And brought a deadly famine on the isle. 

I do recall my bodily presence here, — 

Long ere the necromantic needle's law 

Gave power to man; — and with no other guides 

Than flights of birds, and chief the raven's wing, 

Presence of deer, white foxes, walrus, bears. 

Memory of land-marks, currents, lights in heaven- 

Fixt, shifting, ghastly splendours of all hues — 

But more than all the impulse from within — 

The Scandinavian spirit of the brine, 

That sent us forth to conquest, plunder, fame ! 

Now let me vanish back, to sleep for ever 
In my cathedral monument of ice. 
Whose pinnacles prismatic are the shows 
That please this race — but whose majestic sUence 
Befits the resting-place of valiant souls 
Who to forbidden knowledge led the way! 



Scene, a stupenidous region of icebergs and snow. The bare niast 
of a Judfburied ship stands amongst tJte rifts and ridges. The 
figures of Two Men* covered closely with furs and sJdns, shwly 
emerge from beneath the winter housing of the deck^ and descend 
upon the snow by an upper ladder^ and steps cut below in the frozen 
wall of snow. They advance upon the ice. 

1st Man. We are out of hearing.now : give thy heart words. 
[ They toalk in silence some steps further, and then pause. 

2nd Man. Here 'midst the sea*s anfathomablo ice, 
Life-pierciiig cold and the remorseless night 
Which blinds our thoughts, nor changes its dead face, 
Save in the 'ghast smile of the hopeless moon, 
Mast slove^ly close our sum of wasted hours. 
And with them all the enterprising dreams, 
Efforts, endurance, and resolve which make 
The power and glory of us Englishmen. 

1st Man. It may be so. 

2nd Man. Oh, doubt not but it must. 
Day after day, week crawling after week. 
So slowly that they scarcely seem to move, 
Nor we to know it till our calendar 
Shows us that months have lapsed away, and left 
Our drifting time while here our bodies lie, 
Like melancholy blots upon the snow. 
Thus have we lived, and gradually seen 
By calculations which appear to mock 
Our hearts with their false figures, that 'tis now 
Three years since we were cut from off the world, 
By these impregnable walls of solid ocean I 

1st Man. All this is true : the physical elements 
We thought to conquer, are too strong for us. 

♦ The " Two men " are supposed to ha/oe been SiE John Franklin, 

and his First Lieutenant, 
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2nd Man. We haye felt the crnsli of battle, side by side ; 
Seen onr best friends, with victory in their eyes, 
Suddenly smitten down, a mangled heap, 
And thought our own turn might be next ; yet never 
Drooped we in spirit, or such horror felt 
As in the voiceless tortures of this place 
Which freezes up the mind. 

IBT Man. Not yet. 

2nd Man. I feel it. 
Death, flying red-eyed from the cannon's mouth, 
Were child's play to confront, compared with this : 
Inch by inch famine in the silent frost, 
The cold anatomies of our dear friends. 
One by one carried in their rigid sheets 
To lie beneath the snow, till he that's last 
Creeps to the lonely horror of his berth 
Within the vacant ship ; and while the bears 
Grope round and round, thinks of his distant home, 
Those dearest to him — ^glancing rapidly 
Through his past life — ^then with a wailful sigh, 
And a brief prayer, his spul becomes a blank. 

1st Man. This is despair : 1*11 hear no more of it. 
We have provisions still. 

2nd Man. And for how long? 

1st Man. A flock of wild birds may pass over us, 
And some our shots may reach. 

2nd Man. And by this chance ^ 

Find food for one day more. 

1st Man. Yes, and thank God; 
For preservation the next day may come. 
And rescue from old England. 

2nd Man. All our fuel 
Is nearly gone ; and as the last log burns. 
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And falls in ashes, so may we foresee 
The frozen circle sitting round. 

1st Man. Nay, nay — 

2nd Man. Have we not burnt bulkhead, partition, door, 
Till one grim family, with glassy eyes 
And hollow voices, crouch beneath the deck. 
Which soon— our only safeguard — ^we must bum ? 

1st Man. Our boats, loose spars, ourmasts — ^the forecastle- 
Must serve us ere that pass. But if indeed 
Nothing avail, and no help penetrate 
To this remote place, inaccessible 
Perchance for years, except to some wild bird — 
Or creature, stranger than the crimson snow — 
We came here knowing aU this might befall, 
And set our lives at stake. God's will be done. 
I, too, have felt the horrors of our fate ; 
Jammed in a moving field of solid ice, 
Borne onward day and night we knew not where, 
Till the loud cracking sounds reverberating 
Far distant, were soon followed by the rending 
Of the vast pack, whose heaving blocks and wedges 
Like crags broke loose, all rose to our destruction. 
As by some ghastly instinct. Then the hand 
Of winter smote the all-congealing air, 
And with its freezing tempest piled on high 
These massy fragments which environ us, — 
Cathedrals many-spired, by lightning riven ; 
Sharp-angled chaos-heaps of palaced cities. 
With splintered pyramids, and broken towers. 
That yawn for ever at the bursting moon, 
And her four paUid fiame-spoats : — now, appalled 
By the long roar o' the cloud-like avalanche, — 
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Now, by the stealthy creeping of the glaciers 

In silence tow'rds our frozen ships. So Death 

Hath often whispered to me in the night, 

And I have seen hini in the Aurora-gleam, 

Smile as I rose and came upon the deck ; 

Or when the icicle's prismatic glance 

Bright, flashing — and then, colourless, nnmoyed ice, 

Emblem'd our passing life, and its cold end. 

O, friend in many perils, fail not now ! 

Am I not, e'en as thou art, utterly sick 

Of my own heavy heart, and loading clothes ? 

A mind, that in its firmest hour hath fits 

Of madness for some change, that shoot across 

Its stedfastness, and scarce are tram.pled down : 

Yet, friend, I will not let my spirit sink, 

Nor shall mine eyes, e'en with snow-blindness veiled, 

Man's great prerogative of inward sight 

Forego, nor cease therein to speculate 

On England's feeling for her countrymen ; 

Whereof relief will some day surely come. 

2nd Man. I well believe it ; but, I feel, too late. 

1st Man. Then, if too late, one poble task remains. 
And one consoling thought : we, to the last. 
With firmness, order, and considerate care. 
Will act as though our death-beds were at home, 
Gray heads with honour sinking to the tomb ; 
So future ages shall record that we, 
Imprisoned in these frozen horrors, held 
Our sense of duty, both to man and God. 

(The muffled beat of the ship'e bell sounds for evening prayers.) 

The Two Men return ; they ascend the steps in the snow — then the 
ladder — and disappear beneath the snow-covered housing of the deck* 
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GENIUS. 

iChtlf of Florida), 

Far out at sea — ^the sun was high, 

While veer'd the wind, and flapp'd the sail- 
We saw a snow-white buttei'fly 

Dancing before the fitful gale, 

Far out at sea I 



The little wanderer, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew ; 

Settled awhile upon the mast, — 
Then flutter'd o'er the waters blue, 

Far out at sea. 

AboTe, there gleam'd the boundless sky ; 

Breath, the boundless ocean sheen ; 
Between them danced the butterfly, 

The spirit-life of this vast scene, — 

Far out at sea. 



The tiny soul then soar'd away, 

Seeking the clouds on fragile wings, 

Lured by the brighter, purer ray 

Which hope's ecstatic morning brings, 

Far out at sea. 
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Away he sped with shimmering glee ! 

Scarce seen — now lost — jet onward borne ! 
Night comes 1 — ^with wind and rain — and he 

No more will dance before the Mom, 

Far out at sea. 

He dies nnlike his mates, I ween ; 

Perhaps not sooner, or worse cross'd, — 
And he hath felt, thought, known, and seen 

A larger life and hope — though lost 

Far out at sea ! 




THE CATAEACT OF THE MOHAWK. 

(^Mohawk JUver, U,8*A,,from an old Travelling Note'took,) 

Ye black rocks, bnddled like a fallen wall, 

Ponderons and steep, 
Where silver currents downward coil and fall. 

And rank weeds weep ! — 
Thou broad and shallow bed, whose sullen floods 
Show barren islets of red stones and sand, — 
Shrunk is thy might beneath a fatal Hand, 
That will erase all memories from the woods. 

No more with war-paint, shells, and feathers grim, 

The Indian chief 
Casts his long, frightful shade from bank or brim. 

A blighted leaf 
Floats* by — the emblem of his history ! 

For though when rains are strong, the cataract 
Again rolls on, its currents soon contract. 
Or serve for neighbouring mill and factory. 

A cloud, — of dragon's blood in hue— hangs blent 

With streaks and veins 
Of gall-stone yellow, and of orpiment. 

O'er thy remains. 
Never again, with grandeur, in the beam 

Of sun-rise, or of noon, or changeful night, 
Shalt thou in thunder chaunt thine old birth-right: 
Fallen Mohawk ! pass to thy stormy dream ! 



DON QUIXOTE 

AT THE GRAVE OF ROZINANTE. 
{From the Spanish,) 

I. 

Droop, stately trees ! 
And bow yonr heads with all their heaviest shades, 
While your leaves quiver as the daylight fades : 
Let midnight dews distil upon this grave. 
Where sleeps my friend — the loyal and the brave — 

Droop, stately trees ! 

IL 

0, Ignorant earth ! 
Can'st thou indeed contain the spirit high 
That bore me through my task of chivalry ? 
Alive, so correspondent with my soul — 
Can it be dead— erased from hope's white scroll — 

Nothing, henceforth ? 

III. 

This long, black shield — 
This interposing darkness of despair 
But separates us now, and taints the air. 
Higher enchantments, bred of virtuous aim, 
May melt, and give a constellated fame 

In starry field ! 

IV. 

Whate'er thy doom, 
My heart, chief mourner, shall companion thee, 
Thou rarest friend — true in extremity ; 
And this old, withered arm shall battle wage 
With death's foul Shadows, smiting back, their rage 

Into the gloom I 
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ORIZABA 



( Mexico. ) 



I. 



I saw thee, Orizaba, in my youth, 

Mom after mom, 
When shot and shell bore death, and future ruth 
To many a home forlorn. 

And, after War's revolting face' 
Faded before el Norte blast. 
Oft-times I hied me to thy mountain-base. 

And, seated near thy swarthy village, framed 
Some verses of a Legend, — which I lost, 
Drifting from place to place ; 
But now, from their dark lumber-nook reclaimed, 
Upon the world's wide ocean they are cast. 



II. 



A Slave in ancient Mexico, 
Tended a Princess thro* the woods. 
Rain suddenly rush'd down in floods. 
Till wind and darkness ruled below. 
Into some wild-beasts' cave the Slave convey'd 
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His fainting charge, and sooth'd her wild affright ; 
Tore down great boughs to screen the royal maid, 

And at her feet sat watchful through the night. 
At dawn the tempest lull'd, and clear'd away : 

They issued forth, and saw the first red ray 
On Orizaba's snows, above the cloud-rocks gray. 

III. 

They mark the crimsoning sun-rise tinge 
The clouds above that mountain peak — 
Like strong blood flushing passion's cheek — 

Then take, below, a yeasty fringe, 
"Which opens out in many a streak 

Of coming light and radiant smiles — 

An ocean-sky, with lovely isles, 

Where silent billows flow, and break. 

IV. 

They watch the peak's clear outline glow ! 

The clouds with hope's new birthday yearn ! 
The palpitating silver snow 

Glitters, then seems to blush and bum. 
And snatch a robe of gleaming gold. 
Its swelling bosom to enfold. 
That virgin gold took fire before the rise 

Of Orizaba's Sun — whose wheel-spokes hurl'd 
Beams that made heaven a furnace of all dyes, 

Till life's sustainer burst upon the world I 
The Slave and Princess tow'rds each other press'd — 
Each face was glorified — each soul confess'd I 
"I love theel" cried the Slave— and from that hour was blest. 
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NEWTON. 

(^Written after a Lecture on the Diteoveries of Sir lioao Newton^ 
deUoered by the late Profestor WiUoHf M,A., in Melbourne,) 

The Earth was but a platform for thy power, 

Whereon to watch and work, by day and night ; 
The Moon, to thee, was but heaven's evening flower ; 

The Sun, a loftier argument of light. 

Each planet was thy fellow-trayeller bright. 
In vision — and, in thought, still nearer home ; — 

Throughout the Universe thy soul took flight. 
And touch'd at suns whose rays may never come I 

Tho* star-tranced Tycho, and the thought sublime 

Of Kepler, fathom'd Heaven's infinity, 
To thee tVas left to prove the laws that chime 

Through spheres and atoms — ^being, and to be : 
Profound, alike, in thy humility — 
" A child that gather'd shells — kneeling beside the sea." 
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PELTEES OF PYRAMIDS. 

Naught loves another as itself, 

Nor venerates another so ; 
Nor is it possible to thought 

A greater than itself to know. 

Blake. 

A sboal of idlers, from a merchant craft 
Anchored off Alexandria, went ashore, 
And mounting asses in their headlong glee, 
Round Pompey's Pillar rode with hoots and taunts, — 
As men oft say " What art thou more than we ? " 
Next in a boat they floated up the Nile, 
Singing and drinking, swearing senseless oaths. 
Shouting, and laughing most derisiyely 
At all majestic scenes. A bank they reach'd, 
And clambering up, play'd gambols among tombs ; 
And in portentous ruins (through whose depths — 
The mighty twilight of departed Gods — 
Both sun and moon glanced furtiye, as in awe) 
•They hid, and whoopM, and spat on sacred things. 

At length, beneath the blazing sun they lounged 
Near a great Pyramid. Awhile they stood 
With stupid stare, until resentment grew, 
In the recoil of meanness from the vast ; 
And gathering stones, they with coarse oaths and jibes, 
(As they would say, " What art thou more than we ? ") 
Pelted the Pyramid ! But soon these men. 
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Hot and exhaasted, sat them doim to drink- 
Wrangled, smoked, spat^ and langhed, and drowsily 
Onrsed the bald Pyramid, and fell asleep. 

Night came : — a little sand went drifting by— 
And mom again was in the soft) bine heavens. 
Xhe broad slopes of the shining Pyramid 
tiook'd down in their austere simplicity 
Upon the glbtening silence of the sands 
Whereon no trace of mortal dust was seen. 
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A TORCH-RACE 

m HEHOBT OF PB0HETHET7S. 

Sanetce Promethda retinen* vegtigia flammee. 

MiLTOK, ad Patrem, 

From thy temple of honor in Academe's groYes, 
Where sages and poets have taught divine truths, 

When night clothes the statues of Gods and their Loves, 
See I — a Torch-Race of fifty ! — all marble-white youths. 



Through the plane-trees and olives, the elm-rows and bays, 
The grass-walks, the vine-walks, and labyrinth ways, 
They rush and they rend, — they tear down, and dash, 
With frantic brands flaming — the cry, shont, and crash 
Of sapling and bough, archM bowers, trellice frames — 
This once, the mute victims of these sacred Games ! 

Midst tree-trunks, and shrub-tops, and founts of the rock. 
The long-bearded comets stream on in one flock. 
While cymbals and harps to the chorus respond. 
With the double-pipe screaming, above and beyond ; 
And bulls-horns, and goats-horns, and conch-shells all drone. 
Like Hephaistos when drunk in his forges alone. 
And the roar of the flames and the song of the God, 
Made Etna's foot tremble, from lava to sod ! 

Now the Race is ascending — ^now winding — ^now slanting. 
And we leap up-and-down to their gasping and panting. 
All lookers-on dance, in their wild-eyed delight, 
As tills Torch-Race Promethean, glorifies night ! 
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O'er the clear circus' space, and slope of the hill, 
The contest grows straighter, with steadying will : 
Some fall — disappear — and some torch-hlazes mingle, 
Till the rapturous file becomes lengthened and single — 
For now 'tis the high road ! — the half mile's fierce strain 
To the gorged lungs, the sinews, the blood-throbbing brain ! 

Oh, the fast-flashing torch in the hand of that boy 
Who leads the mad meteors 1 — a hand to fire Troy ! 
He will win ! — ^he must win I — yet fleet as sharp wind, 
Two other mad meteors now blaze close behind ! 
They toss, whirl, and tear, and side-by-side flare — 
The wild brands out-streaming like tempest-torn hair I 
While circles, and figures, and scrolls, are all blended 
With sparkling devices, from Hades ascended ! 
Now closing concentric, intenser each light, 
Which contracts and turns pale with this passion of flight ! 

But in vain ! — 'tis a Oame where the prize is for one — 
The first flying Torch, is still first — and 'tis done ! 
That youth of a Titan-line, wins the great Race ! — 
Then falls dead ! — for his heart grew too large for life's space ! 
And t'were better die thus, than rot slow in one place. 
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ARM-FOLDED STAND ! 

(To Lb Gomtb db Liblb, Paris, 1875.) 



Ann-foldedy stand upon thy rock, and smile 

With quiet conscionsness of what thon art, 
Watching the waves in their contentions boil ! 
Thy genius stoops not to the common mart, 
And from thy lofty thoughts, the half soul'd crowd recoil. 

II. , 

The world moves on in Science, — ^but for Art 

The old stupidity still reigns a King 
Who drives the same ways, in the same g^lt cart, 

Seeing no phoenix but on well-sunned wing. 
Apollo is no god, without a '' hall-marked " dart. 

III. 

But, some day, France— through accident, or dream — 
Will ask " How came it men were blind as stone ? 

Seek we his house with laurels ! and the beam 
Of fair prosperity I — ^atone ! atone I " 
They find the shutters closed. All dark. The body's gone ! 



THE LAUBEL-SEED. 

<< Ma/rmora findit.** 

I. 

A Despot gazed on sun-set clouds. 

Then sank to sleep amidst the gleam ; — 

Forthwith, a myriad starving slaves 
Must realize his lofty dream. 

Year upon year, all night and day, 

They toil'd, they died — and were replaced ; 

At length, a marble fabric rose 

With cloud-like domes and turrets graced. 

No anguish of those herds of slaves, 
E*er shook one dome or wall asunder, 

Nor wars of other mighty Kings, 
Nor lustrous javelins of the thunder. 

II. 

One sunny morn a lonely bird, 

Pass'd o*er, and dropt a laurel-seed ; 

The plant sprang up amidst the walls 

Whose chinks were full of moss and weed. 

The laurel tree grew large and strong. 
Its roots went searching deeply down ; 

It split the marble walls of Wrong, 
And blossom'd o'er the Despot's crown. 

And in its boughs a nightingale 

Sings to those world-forgotten graves ; 

And o'er its head a skylark^s voice 
Consoles the spirits of the slaves. 
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PRAYEES WITHOUT WORDS. 

A QUABTETTE. 

O, Spirit of the Unknown Uniyerse 1 
And of this earth's fair bridal-bed and hearse. 
Thou know'st how large — ^how small — ^man^s soul- 
His yearning life, and Death's revolving goal ! 
What human words can fitting be 
For all we feel, hope, think, and see ? 

Itt Voice. 

When in a cloudless frosty night 

We woo the Moon, so young and bright. 

And know her age so many thousand years, 
A prayer comes from the heart — ^and tears 
Confuse the sight ; — 

But words we have not for our hopes and fears. 

Chorus, 
O, Spirit of the Unknown Universe, &c. 

^nd Voice. 

When wandering in a lonely wood, 
Peopled with thronging and conflicting Shades, 

All we have felt and understood 
Grows into prayers — and all unuttered fades ! 

Chorus. 
O, Spirit, &c. 
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Srrf Voice, 

Or, lying wide awake at night. 
When Thought and Silence breed within the brain, 
Thou see'st ascending crowds with pinions white ! 

Thou hear'st an unknown tongue in choral strain ! — 
Struck mute with ecstacy, thou striy'st to join the flight. 

Chorus, 
O, Spirit, &c. 

2ndy 9rd and ith Voices, 

Sitting beneath broad cataracts. 
Between the waters and the rock. 
The sense of POWEB makes dumb thy thought's pale flock, 
More than the white hell*s dirge distracts ! 

Chorus, 
O, Spirit, &c. 

^th Voice. 

When swimming in the solemn sea 
Beneath the stars. 
One soul alone with God's Infinity, 
Which the brain's scope bedims and mars, — 
My prayers breathe upward silently ! 

Chorus. 

0, Spirit of the Unknown Uniyerse, 
And of this earth's fair bridal-bed and hearse, 

Thou know'st how large— how small — ^man's soul — 
His yearning life, and Death's reyolving goal ! 
What human words can fitting be 
For all we feel, hope, think, and see ? 
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THE WATEE-MILL. 

Evening Scene near an old Water MiU^ in company with 

G 3 a/nd Eva, 

The spell of silence deep, 

And dream that is not sleep, 
Intensely reign above the magic scene ; 

O'er the weird pulse of air, 

And wooded isle's dark hair. 
And o'er the water's tomb-like depths serene. 

The influence of dream, 

Tho' bound to sleep it seem, 
A wider sphere with visions doth enwreath ; 

O'er Nature's zone 'tis wound. 

Diffused through life around. 
In joy, in sorrow, and perchance thro' death. 

Oh, I have spent my youth 

In sadness and in truth, 
With feelings deep that no return have known ; 

So from fond hope I wove 

Imaginings of love. 
Tasted of heaven — awoke — and all was gone ! 



But now my heart hath found 
A balm for every wound, 
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A refuge, a twin-spirit — ^long denied — 

And mate with deep excess 

Of unhoped happiness, 
I stand with thee, fond Eya, by my side. 

Dim Trance lies in the trees, 

And Awe, that fear half sees ! 
With sense of elemental life we dwell ; 

In sweetness and mild pain, 

Like some elysian strain, 
Our souls yearn forth, and mingle with the spell. 

The null-wheel's yoice is mute. 

No lonely owlets hoot. 
Nor bat*s wild cries, or frighten'd shade obtrude ; 

The wind lies dasp'd in death. 

Who sucks its last faint breath, 
And spell-bound on a stone sits Solitude ! 

The grief-hair'd willows weep 

Slow dews, like tears of sleep. 
And lost enchantments float by, silently ; 

Only a thrill around. 

Seems often like a sound 
Of whispers— trickling drops-and far-off sea. 

Athwart the distance dim. 

Three magic cygnets swim, 
With necks and wings unearthly in their motion : — 

Like spirits, in their pride 

And death-white shape^ they glide 
Now here — ^now there— dumb as our rapt devotion. 
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The dripping wing and hum 

Of water-insects come 
At intervals — but unlike life or breath : 

O'er moTeless reeds and grass 

niusive visions pass ; 
Oblivion floats in undecaying death ! 

A paUid flickering gleams 

With our clairvoyant dreams, 
And steeps each sense in strangely-working charms ; 

While movelessly we lean, 

United with the scene — 
A trance that broods beneath o'ermarbled forms! 

Yet doth one vision flow, 

For we are such as know 
Each other^s inmost thoughts and feelings deep ; 

So that the subtle power 

Whose presence rules the hour, 
Unites in us, and like one pulse doth creep. 

The world is far away^ 

Its heart-ache and its clay ; 
And all the narrow springs of evil powers. 

Like snakes in darkness wind, 

Leaving no trace behind 
To soil the beauty of our opii^te bowers. 

Each hope and passion wild 
Sleeps like a languid child. 
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And dim Imagination glides, and rests ! 

His star-crown melts away — 

Cloud-throne and sceptred sway — 
Into one living dream, deep welling through our breasts. 

Ah, me I that thus snblime 

Could pass an age of time— 
A silent rapture of diyinity 1 

With nought to think or move, 

Saye an absorbing Loye, 
Thrilling, and melting to eternity. 

But now the electric scene 

Wanders — and Time again 
Lifts his dull head, and shakes his locks all gray ! 

Slowly thy steps do wend, — 

And silently, my friend. 
Thou bear'st thy deep-deyoted Loye away. 

Oh, shall I turn mine eyes 

To gaze into thine eyes— 
Or dream ungazing ? — O'er the murmuring ford 

Their hazy forms now pass, 

Like ghosts o'er the morass. 
And I am left alone — ^with thee, my soul's adored. 
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JACOB VAN DORT; 

OB 

THE HODBBN SADDT7CEB. 
I. 

Jacob Van Dort, of Amsterdam — 
A man considered thoroughly good. 
As husband, father, citizen, 
Incapable of lies or sham, 

I am — 
Our people say I am ; — 
A model of sound flesh and blood : 

And at our synagogue, 'midst holy men, 
Deyoutly I have ever knelt and stood. 

II. 

Thus have I liyed for ninety years in health. 
With fair fame, happiness, and wealth : 

Now I am lying 

Serenely dying, 
What have I done in my life's span— 
My little circle oppidan — 
To look for life beyond the fate 
Of worlds that haye some final date ? 

III. 

What w this Immortality, — 
This dazzling prism beyond the range of Time ?— - 

Far as my brain can climb, — 
Then» struggling on— and shimmering back to me ? 
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IV. 



It is not possible to gain 
A tnithfnl comprehension of this thonghW- 

This dream so god-like and nnnsane— 
Fearingy resisting, hating to be nanght. 

V. 

Would not a million years 
In rising drcles, satisfy man's hope ? — 

Ten millions, then, of life 'midst dying sphei 
Wonld'st thou still cry, ^ g^ye me yet wider scope 7 ' 

VI. 

We know not what we crave— 
We plnnge through wordy midnights of the mind— 

And all because we dread our needful graye. 
Seeking to reconstruct the laws designed. 

vn. 

What has the best man done — 
What could the best that ever lived e'er do — 

To justify a rank with Star and Sun 7 
Nay more — for they may end when dates fall due. 

vin. 

Be rational, Van Dort — ^firmly resigned — 

Die in thy senses 1 
Die as thou liy'd'st, illusions all withstood, 

And pious pretences. 
Dying, you scarce can hold your health's strong mind ; 

But some of it keep clear : 
Be trustful of the Power which brought you here 

That your " hereafter " will be good, 
And last as long as Nature means it should. 
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IX. 

Whate'er the Fatnre bring to thee, 
Be grateful for all good thou hast enjoy'd, — 

Oh, deeply grateful if security 
From bodily pain and weakness hath been thine ; 

No faculties destroyed — 

Worn dull, or cloy'd, 
While silver age did o*er thee smile and shine. 

Write on my tomb 
In golden letters, but of simplest sort — 

" Jacob Van Dort, 
Contented — ^grateful — whatso'er may come." 

X. 

0, God-aspiring man ! 
Who crav'st a life beyond thy measuring brain — 
A Neyer-ceasing spin of thy small story — 
Which Million*d years on Millions no more hold 

Than mom's first clouds unrolled 
Comprise a Universe of Everlasting glory — 
Why should God give thy problem-dream 
A life to last beyond^-or with each Solar Scheme ? 



>}*:c 
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TIMBUCTOO. 



BY A NATIYB YOUTH. 



Mast I still liye in Timbnctoo, 

'Midst burning and shifting sands, 
In a small straw hat, near a fool morass — 

When the earth has sweet green lands ? 

No breath of air, no song of a bird, 

And scarcely the Toice of man. 
Save the water-carrier's wailful cry. 

As he plods to fill calabash-can. 

No fruit, no tree, no herbage, nor soil 

Where a plant or root might grow. 
Save the desert-shrab fall of wounding thorns. 

As the lips of the camels know. 

The mun street steams with the caravans, 

Tir'd oxen and camels kneel down ; 
Box, package, and bales, are sold or exchanged, — 

And the train leaves oar silent town. 

The white man comes — and the white man goes — 
Bat his looks and his words remain; 

They show me my heart can put forth green leaves, 
And my withering thoughts find rain. 

L 
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Oh, why was I bom in Timbuctoo, — 

For now that I hear the roar 
Of distant lands, with large acts in men's hands, 

I can rest in my hut no more. 

New life ! hope ! change ! 

Yonr echoes are in my brain ; 
Farewell to my thirsty home, 

I must traverse the land and main ! 

And can I, then, leave thee, poor Timbuctoo, 
Where I first beheld the sky ? — 

Where my own lov'd maid, now sleeps in the shade- 
Where the bones of my parents lie ! 
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THE WATEE-FLY AND THE JELLY-FISH. 

INSCBIBED TO PBOFBSSOB OWEV. 

Bright in silver glancings— o'er the stinny sea-shore, 
Skimming fast I flew, midst pools in rocky rings ; 
Playing through the sea-weeds — dancing with their shadows, 

Proud of my wings I 

Gaily my image woo'd me to the water, 

Close, ah, too closely,— dazzling my eyes — 
Dipping down, Pm seiz'd ! by something slimy, floating 

Li pale opal dyes ! 

Now, I am crush'd within a freezing silence ! — 

Gazing up to Heayen, thro' pale transparent walls : 
Moveless, while I feel my gleaming gelid prison 

Joys in my thralls ! 

Slowly, ah me ! my delicate structure's failing ! — 

Melting, absorbed within this idle mass : 
Sunny-life, farewell ! — thy liquid rays still smiling, 

Quiver— and pass I 
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THE CHUECH POOE-BOX. 

I am a Poor-Box ! here I stick, 
Nailed to a wall of white-washed brick, 
Teeming with * fancies coming thick/ 

That sometimes mingle 
With solid pence from those who kneel ; 
'WTiile now and then, 0, joy 1 I feel 

A sixpence tingle. 

The robin on me oft doth hop ; 

I am the woodlouse' working shop, 

And friendly spiders sometimes drop 

A line to me ; 
While e'en the sun will often stop 

To shine on me. 

I love the ghostly churchyard owl. 
Who stares at me through his grey cowl I 
I love the sheep-dog's moon-struck howl, 

And its sad sense ; 
It shows he has some sort of soul. 

With no pretence. 

I love our sharp-arch'd windows, painted 
With gawky figures, — sceptred, sainted ; 
Through which the sun, as if he'd fainted, 

Wears a false smile, — 
Like the fair Spectre that once haunted 

Our western aisle ! 
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I love the old church-meadow mower ; 
Oar organist and his bellows-blower ; 
The village maidens in full flower ; 

Om* boys that sing ; 
Our strong men who in belfry tower 

Blithe changes ring 1 

I am of sterling, close, hard grain 
As any box on land or main, — 
But age, my friends, who can sustain 

In solitude ? 
Neglect might make a saint complain, 

Whate'er his wood. 

Heaven hath, no doubt, a large design : 
Some hearts are harder-grain'd than mine ; 
Some men too fat, and some too fine. 

And some ' can't spare it : * 
I do not mean to warp and pine, 

But humbly bear it. 

This is a cold and draughty place. 

And folks pass by with quickened pace, — 

Fraying, perchance, (a dinner-grace) 

But ever then, 
I feel the comfort of EQs face 

Who pities men I 

I saw last week, in portly style, 
A usurer coming down the aisle, — 
His chin a screw, his nose a file. 

With gimlet eye ; 
He turned his head, to cough and smile — 

And sidled by. 
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I saw the same rich man^ this morn, 
With sickly cheek and gait forlorn, 
As feeble, almost, as when bom : 

He drop't some pelf, 
Pitying the poor — the weak and worn — 

Meaning himself. 

I saw last year, a courtly dame 
With splendid bust, and jewels' flame, 
And all the airs of feathered game — 

A high-bred star-thing ! 
All saw the gold— but close she came, 

And dropt — a farthing ! 

Two days ago, she passed this way, 
Heart-broken — ^prematurely gray — 
Her beauty like its mother-clay. 

She gave me gold : — 
" I am like thee," I heard her say— 

« Hollow and cold." 

Ere day-break, on a snowy night. 
When earth was angel-plumage white, 
A gent' with studs and chains bedight. 

Wrought me sore grief,— 
Forcing my lid with main and might, — 

In short, a thief ! 

I saw the Devil sit on a stile, 
Eating a turnip, with a smile ; 
Then cross a field of some half-mile. 

To come to Church : 
He wii^k'd one eye, with provoking glee, 
As he saw the small box of Charity 

Thus left in the lurch. 
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The farmer gives when crops are good, 
Because the markets warm his blood ; 
The traveller, 'scaped from field and flood, 

Endows the Poor ; 
The dying miser sends his mud — 

To make Heaven sure. 

A lover with his hoped-for bride 

(Her parents being close beside), 

Drew forth his parse with sleek-faced pride,- 
Battling my wood : 

AU day I felt a pain in my side- 
He was " so good." 

The General, fresh from sacking towns, 
My hnmble claim to pity owns ; 
The Justice on his shilling frowns ; 

But worst of all, 
Arch-hypocrites display their crowns 

Beside my wall. 

There came a little child one day, 
Just old enough to know its way. 
And clambering up, it seemed to say, 

'* Poor lonely Box "— 
Gave me a kiss — and went away 

With drooping locks. 

I have to play a thankless part : 
With most men's charities I smart ; 
But those who give with a child's heart, 

From pure fount sprung. 
Warm my drear life — console my lot : — 
The rest I take on cross-grain'd knot — 

Wise head — still tongue. 
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SOLITUDE AND THE LILY. 

{Loekerhie, 1878.) 
THE LILY. 

I bend above the moTing stream, 
And see myself in my own dream, — 

Heaven passingi while I do not pass. 
Something divine pertains to me, 
Or I to it ; — ^reality 

Escapes me on this liquid glass. 

BOLITUDE. 

The changeful clouds that float or poise on high. 
Emblem earth's night and day of history — 
Eenewed for ever, evermore to die. 
Thy life-dream is thy fleeting loveliness ; 
But mine is concentrated conscionsness — 
A life apart from pleasure or distress. 
The grandeur of the Whole 
Absorbs my soul, 
WhOe my caves sigh o'er human littleness. 

THE LILY. 

Ah, Solitude ! 

Of marble Silence fit abpde, — 
I do prefer my fading face, 
My loss of loveliness and grace, 

With cloud-dreams ever in my view ;— 
Also the hope that other eyes 
May share my rapture in the skies, 

And, if illusion, feel it true. 
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EUTHANASIA. 

Physician 1 strong of mind as tender-hearted^ 

Let not the body, whose last hold hath parted, 

Linger in agony, and at Death's porches 

Swing blind, with frantic arms that toss like torches ; 

But when the final day is come, 

Lull all its being for the tomb, 

And with a gentle opiate-trance 

Prelude the long dream's cold romance, 

Or exaltation on the shore 

Beyond Time's distant ocean-roar — 

Or whatso'er may be in store, — 

So that no pangs the sense invest, 

Sinking in capacious rest, 

Asa bird fills up its nest, — 

And, absorbed — ray after ray — 

As night steals, mingling, o'er the day. 

Flowing melt, and melting fade. 

Like a soft evasive shade — 

The last on Life's remote highway. 
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HAJAELIS. 

A Tragic BaXlady set to an old Arabian air, 

I loYed Hajarlis — and was loyed — 
Both children of the Desert, we ; 

And deep as were her lustrous eyes. 
My image ever could I see : 

And in my heart she also shone, 

As doth a star above a well ; 
And we each other's thoughts enjoyed, 

As camels listen to a bell. 

A Sheik unto Hajarlis came, 

And said '* Thy beauty fires my dreams ! 
Young Omab spurn — fly to my tent — 

So shalt thou walk in golden beams.*' 

But from the Sheik my maiden turned, 
And he was wroth with her, and me ; 

Hajarlis down a pit was lowered, 
And I was fastened to a tree. 

Nor bread, nor water, had she there ; 

But oft a slave would come, and go : 
O'er the pit bent he, muttering words — 

And aye took back the unvarying * No I ' 
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The simoom came with sullen glare ! — 

Breathed Desert-mysteries through m j tree I- 

I only heard the starving sighs 
From that pit's mouth unceasingly. 

Day after day — ^night after night — 
Hajarlis' famished moans I hear ! 

And then 1 prayed her to consent — 
For my sake, in my wild despair. 

Calm strode the Sheik — ^looked down the pit, 
And said, " Thy heauty now is gone : 

Thy last moans will thy lover hear, 

While thy slow torments feed my scorn." 

They spared me that I still might know 
Her thirst and frenzy — ^till at last 

The pit was silent ! — and I felt 

Her life — and mine— were with the past ! 

A friend, that night, cut through my honds : 
The Sheik amidst his camels slept ; — 

We fired his tent, and drove them in — 
And then with joy I scream'd and wept I 

And cried "A spirit comes arrayed, 
From that dark pit, in golden beams ! 

Thy slaves are fled — ^thy camels mad — 
Harjarlis once more fires thy dreams ! " 

The camels blindly trod him down, 

While still we drove them o'er his bed ; 

Then with a stone I beat his breast, 
As I would smite him ten times dead ! 
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I dragg'd him &r ont on the sands — 
And Toltnres came — a screaming shoal ! — 

And while they fang'd and flapp'd, I prayed 
Great Allah to destroy his soni ! 

And day and night, again I sat 

Above that pit, and thought I heard 

Haijarlis' moans — and cried '^ my love ! " 
With heart still breaking at each word. 

Is it the night-breeze in my ear, 
That woos me, like a fanning dove ? — 

Is it herself ?—0, desert-sands. 
Enshroud me ever with my love ! 
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A STAE OVEE NIAGAEA. 

BBD&F OOLLOQUT OF TWO BPIBIT8. 

Blaee. 

More form, and less of catalognes, braye Walter 
A cnmnlative rush of powers 
Overwhelms design. Give to Art's flowers 
A spirit more ethereal. 

Whitman. 

No defaulter 
Am I, pure Star ! — but my waves boil to hear 

Echoes of sham-psalms, o'er aesthetic tea, 
While pantomime shines foul round many an altar, 

And saintly-sensual courtships leer, 
Or half-bom poets woo the fruitless tear, 
Lost to our nature's cosmic energy. 
Star, of rare beams ! by thee 
All sons of Art should better learn to steer — 
Thou (living) man of men, incapable of fear ! 

Blase. 

Flow thine own way. Let the Great Baby jeer. 
Or pass : the living truth it doth not see. 
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LINES TO A CHILD. 

(Polly Matflowbb, of New South Wales.) 

0, Mayflower ! grave as morning light — 

As silent — and as fair ; 
And thoughtful, with half closing eyes, 
Oft hid in saffron hair ; — 
What .dost thou think of, Polly, 
By day, or noon, or night ? 
Thy childhood is too wise 
For the world's busy folly. 
It surely, Mayflower, can't be that, — 
For in the noisy scene 
Thou never yet hast been. 
Nor in its shadows sat. 

Half dreaming thou dost stand : — 
Oh, take me to thy Land, 

Wherever that may be ! 
In childhood^s sweet romance, 
Where fairies sing and dance, 
And heavenly visions glance 

Like sunrise through a tree ! 

And something more, I ween, 
Than ever can be seen, 

Or ever will be heard — 
Teems in thy voiceless thought, 
With twilight reasonings fraught, 

As song pervades the bird 
While mute it sits amidst the foliage green. 
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THE SLAVE. 

A SEA-PIECE, OFF JAMAICA. 

{From an old Travelling Note-hook,') 

Before ns in the sultry dawn arose 

Indigo-tinted mountains ; and ere noon 
We near'd an isle tliat lay like a festoon, 

And shared the ocean's glittering repose. 

We saw plantations spotted with white huts ; 

Estates midst orange groves and towering trees ; 

Rich yellow lawns embrown'd by soft degrees ; 
Plots of intense gold freak'd with shady nuts. 

A dead hot silence tranced sea, land, and sky : 
And now a long canoe came gliding forth, 
Wherein there sat an old man fierce and swarth. 

Tiger-faced, black-fang'd, and with jaundiced eye. 

Pure white, with pale blue chequer'd, and red fold 
Of head-cloth 'neath straw brim, this Master wore ; 
While in the sun-glare stood with high-raised oar 

A naked Image all of burnished gold. 

Qolden his bones — high- valued in the mart — 
His minted muscles, and his glossy skin ; 
Golden his life of action — but within 

The slave is human in a bleeding heart. 
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THE PLOUGtt 

A LAHD0CAFK IS ^■»g>uiig«- 

Abore yon sombre swell of land 

Thou 8ee*st the dawn's grare orange hne, 

With one pale streak like ydlow sand. 
And OYer that a yein of bine. 

The air is cold aboTe the woods ; 

All silent is the earth and skj, 
Except with his own lonely moods 

The blackbird holds a colloquy. 

Orer the broad hill creeps a beam. 

Like hope that gOds a good man's brow, 

And now ascends the nostril-stream 
Of stalwart horses come to plongh. 

Ye rigid Ploughmen, bear in mind — 

Your labour is for future hours ! 
Advance — spare not — ^nor look behind — 

Plough deep and straight with all your powers. 




/ 
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THE FAIR OF ALMACH^EA. 

" A Delineation of the great Fair of Almach&ra, in Arabia, which, 
to avoid the great heat of the Bnn, is kept in the night, and by the 
light of the moon:" 

Sib Thomas Bbownb's Mustevm Clausunt. 



I. 



The intolerant snn sinks down with glaring eye 

Behind the horizontal desert-line, 
And upwards casts his robes to float on high, 

Snffasing all the clonds with his decline ; 

Till their intense gold doth incarnadine, 
And melt in angry hues, which darken as they die. 

Slow rose the naked beauty of the Moon 
In broad relief against the gloomy vault : 

Each smouldering field in azure melted soon, 
Before the tenderness of that assault ; 
And the pure Image that men's souls exalt. 
Stood high aloof from earth, as in some vision'd swoon. 

But now she seem'd, from that clear altitude, 
To gaze below, with a far-sheening smile. 

On Arab tents, gay groups, and gambols rude. 
As in maternal sympathy the while ; 
And now, like swarming bees, o'er many a mile 
Forth rush the swarthy forms o' the gilded multitude ! 

M 
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II. 



Hark to the cymbals singing ! 
Hark to their hollow qnot ! 
The gong sonorous swinging 
At each sharp pistol-shot ! 
Bells of sweet tone are ringing ! 
The Fair begins 
With countless dins, 
And many a grave-faced plot ! — 

Trumpets and tympans sound 
'Neath the Moon's brilliant round, 

Which doth entrance 

Each passionate dance, 

And glows or flashes 

Midst jeweird sashes, 
Cap, turban, and tiara, 

In a tossing sea 

Of ecstasy, 
At the Fair of Almach&ra ! 

III. 

First came a troop of Dervishes, 

Who sang a solenm song. 
And at each chorus one leapt forth 

And spun himself so long 
That silver coins, and much applause, 

Were shower'd down by the throng. 
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Then pass'd a long and sfiii^nk'd chain 

Of foreign Slaves for B^ale : 
Some clasp'd their hanr!t8 and wept like rain, 

Some with resolve were pale ; 
By death or fortitude, they vow'd, 

Deliyerance should not fail. 

And neighing steeds with bloodshot eyes, 

And tails as black as wind 
That sweeps the storm-expectant seas, 

Bare-^backM career'd behind ; 
Yet, docile to their master's call. 

Their steep-arch'd necks inclined. 

Trumpets and tympans sound 
'Neath the moon's brilliant round. 
Which doth entrance 
Eaqh passionate dance. 
And glows or flashes 
'Mid cymbal-clashes. 
Rich jewell'd sashes, 
Cap, turban, and ti4ra, 
In a tossing sea 
Of ecstasy. 
At the Fair of Almachara ! 



IV. 



There sit the Serpent-charmers, 
Enwound with maze on maze 

Of orby folds, which, working fast, 
Puzzle the moon-lit gaze. 
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Boas V id amphisbcBiue gray 
Flash like carrents in their play, 
Hissing and kissing, till the crowd 
Shriek with delight, or pray aloud ! 

Now rose a crook-back'd Juggler, 

Who clean cut oflF both legs ; 
Astride on his shoulders set them, 

Then danced on wooden pegs : 
And presently his head dropp'd o£f. 

When another juggler came, 
Who gathered his frisky fragments up 

And stuck them in a frame, — 
Prom which he issued as at first, — 

Continuing thus the game. 

Trumpets and tympans sound 
'Neath the moon's brilliant round. 

Which doth entrance 

Each passionate dance. 

And glows or flashes 

'Mid cymbal clashes, 

Rich jewell'd sashes, 
Cap, turban, and ti&ra, 

In a tossing sea 

Of ecstasy, 
At the fair of Almach&ra ! 

V. 

There do we see the Merchants 
Smoking with grave pretence ; 

There, too, the humble dealers 
In cassia and frankincense ; 
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And many a Red-Sea mariner, 
Swept fix)m its weedj wayes. 

Who comes to sell his coral rough, 
Tom from its rocks and caves, — 

With red clay for the potteries, 
Which carefal baking craves. 

There, too, the Bedonin Tumblers 

Roll round like rapid wheels, 
Or tie their bodies into knots, 

Hiding both head and heels : 
How standing on each other's heads. 

They race about the Fair, 
Or with strange energies inspired 

Leap high into the air, 
And wanton thus above the sand 

In graceful circles rare. 

There sit the Opium-eaters, 

Chanting their gorgeous dreams ; 

While some, with hollow faces. 
Seem lit by ghastly gleams, — 

Dumb — and with fixed grimaces ! 

There dance the Arab maidens. 

With burnish'd limbs all bar^, 
Caught by the Moon's keen silver 

Through frantic jets of hair ! 
O, naked Moon ! O, wondrous face ! 
Eternal sadness — beauty — ^grace- 
Smile on the passing human race ! 
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Trompets and tympans sound 
'Neath the moon's brilliant round, 

Whioh doth entrance 

Each passionate dance, 

And glows or flashes 

'Mid cymbal clashes, 

Rich jewell'd sashes. 
Cap, turban, and tiara. 

In a tossing sea 

Of ecstasy, 
At the Fair of Almach4ra I 

VI. 

There, too, the Story-tellers, 

With long beards and bald pates, 
Right earnestly romancing 

Grave follies of the Fates, 
For which their circling auditors 

Throw coins and bags of dates. 
Some of the youths and maidens shed 

Sweet tears, or turn quite pale ; 
But silence, and the clouded pipe, 

O'er all the rest prerail. 

Mark yon Egyptian Sorcerer, 
In black and yellow robes ! 
His ragged raven locks he twines 

Around two golden globes I 
And now he lashes a brazen gong. 
Whirling about with shriek and song ; 
Till the globes burst in fire, 
Which, in a violet spire, 
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Shoots o*er the loftiest tent-tops there, 
Then fades away in perfume rare ; 
With music somewhere in th^ sky — 
Whereat the Sorcerer seems to die ! 

Broad cymbals are clashing, 
And flying and flashing ! 
And spinning and pashing ! 
The sOyer bells ringing ! 
All tingling and dinging ! 
Gongs booming and swinging ! 
The Fair's at its height 
In the cool brilliant night ! 
While streams the Moon's glory 

On javelins and sabres, 
And long beards all hoary, 

Midst trumpets and tabors, — 
Wild strugglings and trammels 
Of leaders and camels 
And horsemen, in masses. 
Midst droves of wild asses,— 
The clear beams entrancing, 
The passionate dancing, 
Glaring fixt, or in flashes. 
Prom jewels in sashes. 

Cap, turban, ti^ra ; — 
'Tis a tossing sea 
Of ecstasy, 

At the Fair of Almach4ra ! 
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rosMO DE' MEDICI. 



Manlnf th5^ '^ '^ u'** T"""" "* " P°°*' ''""l ""* "f '^ playwright, 
strac^ure oAhr:?™''^''"!'^/'^ ^^"^ ^""^ ^^^^-i^ intensity/ If the 
ofThe KliVn.,, tLn ?^ challenges comparison with the mast<apieces 
?jM^h ^-''='''l''t'ian stage, it 13, at least, not unworthy of the modeU 
which have uLspired it."- Times, Oct. ith, 1875. 

any woric"of ^^ h'* *°' ^"?; ^°«"* '•^^'^^ »• '->'^«^"' *» "PP^ach 
fevora^di ^A,? "f ' ^'*°"*. ^ ''^'^ '^"""-^S prepossession in it. 
ravour, and a very hearty respect for it..i author."— Academy. 

" ^or dramatic force, Dautean distinctnees of exure^ion loftv 
melody, large and subtle imagination, and depth of ?XnT H^rie " 

!> isHT X OBK 1 RIBUNE {London. Correspoiident). ' ■^^' 

\nM ShHnf/^ *• '' action (in Cosmo de' M^ici), of deadir 
interest and thrilling pain, is m all respects complete : and the result 
IS not less than masterly.»-ClviL Sebvice Review. *''''^^^^^''^^'^' 

"We have been among the earliest readers of Mr, Jleme— amoiic- 

the J^'h 'r^'' ^^'^'^^'^ "' ^^« ^^"^^^ genius-for a rSn^l h^Tot 
the highest genius, he unquestionably Is/'-Edgab Allan Po£ 

+1 ' w?^' learned Sergeant Talfourd declares, without reservation ^ 

~Ta?ion^' Fof of ' T'^ ^"'^^^^^^ f ^^^^ ^ belllf^S? 
lepresentation. For ourselves, we have the highest ODinion of t\ 

QSKHr/E^'^^w!"" -""''^ '^^ "" ^--f ic gen^^^-L-^j 

out the intervention of vile and base passions ; and workeT onT 1^. 

cirtnlScTs °'xt"'„rv"o?;r' °°' '^ ^^ ^^deX of'ouWalS^^, 
uroumsrances. ine unity of the passion and action is pntiro • ri„. 

result IS brought about by the natural and ine^taWe co'r^^f tie 

passions.' -Maet Gilues' " ^Spirit of Modem TragcJyr 

"l have been diving into his treasure-house (CosMO de' MFnrn) 

^^ ^istroi'^eirtiii^^s-i ^xSr^r' 
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